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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Wednesday, Oct. 12. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
September 1, Labor Day Excursion to Bridgton, Maine; Septem- 
ber #, Excursion to the Mountains of North Carolina. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, Oct. 11. 


BosTON SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Wednesday, September 21. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 
Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, November 3. 


BosTow SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
day, September 27. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 


Reading Room, 100 perio‘licals, open from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., Satur- 
days to 3p. m. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultural 
» Tremont Street. Saturday, August 20, Exhibition of Flowers, 
Fruits and Vegetables; Open to the public from 12 to 3 p. m. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. Copley Square. Summer Exhibition 
the Print Department, now open. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Wednesday, October 5. 


ee ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 
Technology. Tuesday, October 18. 


4 OLD SOUTH LECTURES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Old South Meeting 
mee. Wednesday afternoon, August 24; Americus Vespucius 
aud the Early Books about America, by Rev. E. G. Porter. 


Pee ag i OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 
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TO-DAY. 


Dr. Hale sailed from Liverpool on Thursday in the 

Cephalonia, due to errive here at Boston about a week 

from to-day. Our readers will note that the publication 
of Dr. Hale’s Letters of Travel has not kept pace with 
his movements abroad. The lapse of two or three weeks 
between the time of writing and thetime of printing, 
covering transmission by mail and other delays, is the cause 
of this. Indeed, when Dr. Hale’s friends here were read- 
ing his vivid account of election scenes in Edinburgh, he 
had already crossed the Channel, passed through France 
and was dining at the elevation of the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris. Inthis way the series of Letters of Travel will 
probably extend through the month of September. The 
letter next week will tell of Winchester and the great 
school of William of Wyckham. Then will follow the 
account of the tour through picturesque France; one of 
the letters promised being a picture of the French Sun- 
day as Dr. Hale saw it. 





We can speak with justifiable pride, we think, of the 
variety of the foreign correspondence which Tut COMMON- 
WEALTH has been able to offer its readers this season. 
In addition to Dr. Hale’s letters, mentioned above, spec- 
ial attention js directed to Mr. Morton Mitchell’s ac- 
count of the republican movement in Sweden and Nor- 
way, given in his letter from Stockholm which appears 
in this number; and to the valuable series of papers de- 
scriptive of student life in Germany by Mr. Edward E. 
Hale, Jr., of which the fifth is published to-day. 





Mr. Forbes of Milton is the fortunate owner of the 
horse which has trotted the fastest mile ever trotted in 
the world. This feat was performed by the mare Nancy 
Hanks at Washington Park, Chicago, last Wednesday. 
It takes its place among the events of the day for the 
reason that, while not unexpected, it marks another step 
in the development of the American horse. The time of 
the trotting mile has been reduced by only fractions of a 
second during the past five years. Nancy Hanks has re- 
duced it by a good whole second. Sunol last year, on a 
kite-shaped track at Stockton, Cal., trotted a mile in two 
minutes eight and one-fourth seconds. Mr. Forbes’s horse 
trotted at Chicago last Wednesday in two minutes seven 
and one-fourth seconds. Indeed, considering the shape 
of the track, the difference may be considered a little more 
than a whole second; and what a second means ina 
trotted mile is far more than that which it looks to be 
when expressed in figures on paper. As further points 
of interest in connection with this event it may be stated 
that the famous Budd Doble drove Mr. Forbes’s mare, 
and the sulky used was equipped with the new pneumatic 
tires which are now a familiar sight on bicycles. 





The past week has seen a political revolution in the 
British government. Lord Salisbury stepped out and 
Mr. Gladstone stepped in. With Mr. Gladstone, select- 
ed by him, comes a new Liberal cabinet, the fourth 
which Mr. Gladstone has called together. It may be 
said of this new cabinet which is to direct the business 
of the great British Empire and on whose conduct the 
fate of parties in Great Britain depends, that it is strong 
and at the same time conservative, that it represents the 
Liberal principles but not the extreme Radical ideas. 
Mr. Gladstone has chosen men of experience with whom 
he has worked in former administrations. He has not 
sought to make sensational appointments, nor has he 
relied upon an infusion of newer blood. He has kept to 
the safe, moderate and experienced advisers of his 
earlier administrations. The most interesting appoint- 
ment, to us who look on from this side of the water, is 
that of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s cabinet John Morley holds this portfolio. 
It is supposed that this appointment will be accept- 
ed as a guarantee of the sincerity of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government on the question of Home Rule, 
and that it will tend to conciliate the factions among 
the [rish members whose controversies have threatened 
Liberal success so seriously. This matter of the 
treatment of the Irish question by the imperial govern- 
ment of Great Britain is really of greater popular inter- 
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Affairs in the Gladstone cabinet, isa man of great con- 
servatism and one whose influence may be relied upon 
to avoid trouble in diplomatic relations with the United 
States. 





The letter from Dr. Hale this week is written at 
Bideford and Appledore. He talks in a very entertain§ 
ing way of the old English namesakes of our New Eng- 
land localities besring the same or similar names. In 
this connection it is interesting to learn that our Apple- 
dore and the others of the Isles of Shoals have been sold 
for transformation into a more modernized and varied 
summer shore resort. To many people the charm of 
these islands has been their remoteness from all those 
things which goto make summer resorts popular; that 
is to say, exceptin the way of the comforts which go 
with good food and comfortable beds. To see these 
islands transformed into show places, with electric roads 
and with all the appliances of rapid movement and bus- 
tle, will bea change indeed. It is undoubtedly commem 
clally desirable; but will not the loss of the Isles of 
Shoals in their simple and undeveloped condition be a 
real artistic loss? 





The sixteenth annual report of the School of Drawing 
and Painting at the Museum of Fine Arts announces that 
the year just closed has been the most successful in the 
history of the School, as regards the quality of the work 
accomplished by the pupils, the number of these, the 
interest they have manifested in all the classes, and the 
condition of the School’s finances. ‘In view of these 
combined circumstances,” says the report, ‘the Commit- 
tee feels warranted in assuming that the present methods 
of the School are no longer an experiment, but a tried 
and established policy, and that for its future progress 
nothing is more to be desired than the permanent con- 
nection with the School of its present corps of instruct- 
ors, including the manager, whose tactful disc!pline has 
been admirably successful in maintaining both order and 
harmony in all departments.” This, it should be under- 
stood, does not conflict with the scheme for the exten- 
sion of the art-educational work of the Museum outlined 
by Mr. Louis Prang in these columns a few weeks ago. 
It rater emphasizes the desirability of such extension. 





The fact that the tax-rate in Boston for the present 
year is barely $13 a thousand has more significance than 
the same fact would have under other circumstances. 
For Boston has been spending a good deal of money in 
improvements of one kind and another and has appre 
priated a large sum of money to be expended for the 
citizens this year, and unless this expenditure were con- 
ducted with skill and with judgment it would require a 
great deal more than $12.90 per thousand to pay for it. 
But, as Mayor Matthews states witha pride which ig 
fully justifiable, the city has not borrowed any money 
for current expenses; has not increased its funded debt 
by a dollar; has put about twice as much mone@as usual 
into permanent improvements; has kept the streets 
cleaner than they ever were kept before, and has done a 
good many other things which the people wanted to 
have done; and yet it shows as good a financial condi- 
tion as this tax-rate represents for the year. Thereig 
no politics in this sort of thing; it is plain, straight-for- 
ward business administration; and no one need think of 
the city election which is coming along in three of four 
months from this time, when they applaud the good work 
which Mayor Matthews has done for the city of Boston 
this year. 





The fall programme of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
this year includes a proposed excursion to the mountains 
of North Carolina, starting the 20th of next month. The 
goal of the expedition will be Linville, at the base of 
Grandfather Mountain; and the route thither takes in the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, the caverns of Luray and the 
Hot Springs of Virginia. This is one of the most inter- 
esting excursions planned by the Club. On Labor Day, a 
week from next Thursday, the Club makes an excursion 
to Bridgton, Me., returning the following Tuesday. 
The Autuma Excursion, October 15, is planned for Kill- 
ington Peak, Vt. The regular Outings of the Club begin 
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AvuGustT 20. 
the general, 
way.” 


“You may not know my plans,” said 
‘but you can get the men forward any- 


Avuaust 21. ‘Beware how you give reasons for your 
decisions; for, while your decisions will usually be 
right, your reasons will very often be wrong.”—An old 
judge’s caution, quoted by T. W. Higginson. 

Avuaust 22. ‘‘My work may be of no importance; 
but I must not think it of no importance if I would do it 
well.”— Emerson. 

Avuausr 23. ‘*The wise man travels to discover him- 
self.”—J. R. Lowell. 

AvuGust 24. ‘‘Art is Art 
Nature.”— Goethe. 


precisely because itis not 


AuGcusr 25. ‘Prosperous men take a little vengeance 
now and then, as they take a diversion, when it comes 
easily in their way andis no hindrance to business.”— 
George Eliot. 

AuGustT 26. ‘Noblesse oblige, if translated ‘I do this 
because it Is due to myself, not for your sake,’ is a mere 
reflnement of snobbishness.” 


LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD. 


Some of our readers may not have noticed that Tur 
COMMONWEALTH has entered upon its thirty-second vol- 
ume. This is an event which makes no more disturbance 
than when a ship ‘crosses the line’ on the voyage to 
southern latitudes. The ‘line’ is there, though invisible; 
the ship slides across, and the master notes it in the log. 
That is all. But it marks progress; and, if all is well, it 
foretells a prosperous issue of the voyage. 

In the case of Tue ComMMONWEALTH, a life of more 
than thirty years, though not yet venerable, offers much 
for reminiscence and much for anticipation. We can 
say, indeed, that we are satisfled with that which we 
have to look back upon, and we have every reason to be 
encouraged by that which we see before us. This is 
not to say that Tur ComMONWEALTH is willing to rest 
content with what it has been in the past. It is only to 
say thatin the years gone there has been an earnest 
effort to give our readers the best to be had then and 
there, and that there has been a reasonable success in 
this endeavor; while, if we can give them to-day a better 
paper than ever before, this is only an incentive to 
make a yet better paper next week, next month, as the 
world turns around. 

As the new volume opens, we may without boasting 
refer toescme of the things which have been done during 
the two years which have passed since the present man- 
agement assumed control. At that time the purpose of 
the editors was stated thus: ‘‘We are very proud of the 
reputation which Taz COMMONWEALTH has already won 
in the lines which such journals control. Our intention 
for the future is that Tux ComMONWEALTH, without 
losing one of the characteristics which have given it, we 
have aright to say, almost a national reputation, shall 
be more than ever a recognized organ or intermediary 
among the scientific, literary and philosophical societies 
of Boston. We speak with some confidence when we 
say that it will be desirable to keep Taz COMMONWEALTH, 
as preserving a permanent record of some of the best 
work which is done in the various clubs, societies and 
other associations for useful purposes in the city of 
Boston.” 

This, alge was only one of the purposes of the 
conductors of this paper, although it was the main pur- 
pose and inits way an entirely new departure. We think 
that our readers will agree with us that the two volumes 
in which this plan has been carried out show a reasona- 
ble measure of success. Those who have preserved 
these volumes have in them a series of valuable papers— 
the list is too long tO quote-— which represent the very 
best and freshest thoughtof the day on a variety of the 
topics interesting to thoughtful men and women. The 
members of the several societies receive these papers as 
they are published, usually after the lapse of months, in 
the volumes of proceedings of their associations; the 
readers of Tok COMMONWEALTH get them fresh and 
promptly. And this is not in rivalry with the society 
publications; the field which these societies occupy is 
too broad for any weekly paper to enter with the thought 
of covering it; it isa work in supplement of what the 
societies do, bringing it to the knowledge and entertain- 
ment of a wider thoughtful public. 

In this work, the editors of Tas CoMMONWEALTH 
have received assistance and encouragement from the 
officers of these societies which they gratefully recognize. 

More gratifying still is the evidence of public apprecia- 


scription list and calls from all parts of the country for 
special issues of the paper. We may say, with pride, that 
THe COMMONWEALTH has an audience as wide as the 
country, and one which includes the best intelligence of 
the country. 

Outside the papers read before our learned societies 
and the original contributions from their members which 
heve been printed in these columns during the two years 
past, we may mention, as further fulfilling the promise 
of the editors, that remarkable series of letters of Tarry- 
at-Home travel, written by Dr. Hale from the Pacific 
coast; The New Harry and Lucy, that fascinating story 
of life to-day in Boston, by Dr. Haie and his gifted sister, 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale; in lighter vein, the pleasant 
weekly chat of Mrs. Peck and ‘Dorothy Lundt;’ the valu- 
able astronomical articles of Mr. Ritchie; and the origi- 
nal fiction, in which have appeared some of the best short 
stories of the day. 

This is of the past. Of the present, the charming and 
widely quoted letters of Dr. Hale from England and 
France deserve all that our readers say of them—and 
they say very pleasant things. While as for the future, 
the arrangements already made for the approaching sea- 
son of activity among the societies will enable us to give 
our readers a yet more notable series of papers in the 
months to come, and yet more substantial and entertain- 
ing matter in the other departments of the paper. 


WHY STORIES END WELL. 





It is matter of common observation and remark that 
popular stories end well. So decided is the taste of 
readers that no professional writer would hazard his 
reputation and his clientage by writing a story having 
any other than a happy termination. I have not yet 
found that it makes any difference whether story-writers 
belong to the realistic or to the romaptic school of fic- 
tion, as regards the winding up of their narration. And 
yet in real life there is a natural sequence of occur- 
rences that follow one another as events follow causes, 
in so regular an order that they suggest a logical course 
of atfairs. Itis by such acourse that the story in a 
Greek tragedy goes atasteady pace straight on to the 
eatastrophe. There is no compulsion resting upon the 
dramatist that he should bring the issue to any other 
than a reasonable outcome. 

It is plain that the modera novel and the short story 
are but distantly related to the ancient drama. Some- 
thing of dramatic method may be found in the teliing of 
them, but the material handled is very different. There 
is not, however, any necessary reason why the two 
kinds of literature should turn so widely apart in bring- 
ing their recitals toa close. Perhaps the best explana- 
tion we can offer is that story-writers have followed 
popular taste while dramatists have been permitted to 
take the course of nature. Where Sophocles ends a 
tragedy with the death of Hemon and of Antigone, the 
novelist of to-day works amiracle to have the unhappy 
couple happily married. 

This happy ending of the story isa thing traditional 
in literature. It is an instance of survival in popular 
taste. Readers have so long contemplated pictures of 
felicity attained in the realms of fancy, under circum- 
stances such as would in real life lead inevitably to sor- 
row, that they would feel resentment if they were 
cheated out of the customary satisfaction at the end for 
al] the compassion they had given in the earlier scenes 
of trial and suspense. No prudent story-writer, work- 
ing for money or for reputation, would venture to trifle 
with the feelings of a sensitive public in this respect. 

How it happened that this popular taste was first 
formed, cannot be shown from any historical proofs. 
Stories were told long before they were written, and 
some of these early tales were good enough to be kept 
alive by repeated telling. These stories were full 

“of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery.” 

It will be seen at once that such stories could not 
possibly have been told, had not the series of misfor- 
tunes finally been terminated. There would have been no 
person left alive to tell the tale. So it was with all ac- 
counts of hardship and sorrow. To make the recital of 
any special interest, it was necessary to have the inci- 
dents so cruel that any narration of them was impossi- 
ble until there had come a happy release. The living 
presence of the story-teller was a guarantee in advance 
of a fortunate outcome. 

Thus the fashion of story-telling was set. The ad- 
vantage of contrast in heightening effect has led writers 
to balance excessive misfortune with corresponding 
|good luck. It is their privilege, and it may easily be 
|justified. But why do they not now and then change 
jthe order of events? Why not let success be followed 
| by defeat, prosperity by ruin, and happiness by despair? 
This is what the tragic writers are all the time doing; 
indeed, this is essential to tragedy. In their case, the 
| public approves and declares the work true to life. It 
| would be equally true to life in the story, but it would 
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CAN THE ENGLISH SPARROW BE crp 
CUMVENTED ? 
I think he can and should be. Few will question tha: 
the introduction of this bird about a quarter of : 


tury ago was an expensive mistake. [ wi! ri ye 
however, that he has no redeeming qualities: for Ine 
call the canker-worm pest which preceded bis appear 
ance and which would probably return {if were 
exterminated. On the other hand, the grain crops of the 
West suffer increasingly from his depredat| ns, and 


reports from the South represent an estimated 


108s of 
seven dollars per acre in the rice-fields from the are 
ravages of the sparrow and bobolink. 
In our cities he Is at least a nuisance, defacing 
buildings, waking light sleepers at dawn with bis unm 
sical chatter, and disgusting peace-lovers wit! his per 


petual quarrels and his inhospitality to more welcome 
guests. We have seen the vines on the Arlington Street 
Church made unsightly by huge, misshapen nests of 
horse-car straw, while the woodbines across the way 
were almost denuded of foliage by green worms which 
the gorged lazzaroni scorned to touch. In years past | 
have regarded the robin as a sentimental humbug, but \; 
isnot a week since I saw a robin pounding out the 
brains of just such a huge green worm. 

‘hese sparrow nests on the church are, by the way 
a good illustration of animal adaptation to environment 
We are told that this bird does not build unprotected 


nests in England; but, be that as it may, all of the 
imported birds must have perished long before our hos 


pitality proved unequal to the needs of their descend. 
ants. Singularly enough, some of the nests which | 
have examined are entered through a hole in the lowe 
side, as if in imitation of the little churches we one 
provided for them. 

Possibly the sparrow might be less objectionable to 
cities if he could be taught in the school of adversity, 
but he is too abundantly fed by the mistaken charity of 
sitting-room windows and from the street filth which he 
seems to prefer to any reputable fare. In the country, 
where he is not thus surfeited, he destroys some kinds of 
insects, notably moths like those of the tent caterpillar 
Recently I saw a sparrow attack, while on the wing, a 
flying grasshopper, an incident whieh justifies the inqui- 
ry whether this bird may not be the providential anti- 
dote for the locust plague of Montana and other new 
states. Indeed, there are few of man’s dumb compan- 
ions and friends which do not under conditions of over- 
indulgence or superfluity become mischievous, like cows 
or hensina garden. Perhaps the sparrow only needs 
to be compelled to hustle. 

I hesitate to pronounce the sentence delenda est, be- 
cause I have in recent years had occasion to reconsider 
the verdict that robin-redbreast 1s an imposter who pre- 
fers to subsist at man’s expense. It has been my ‘nis- 
fortune to own orcontrolin several places early cherry 
trees which were invariably stripped of their half-ripe 
fruit by these plunderers. A wise old friend proposed 
as a simple remedy the planting of sub-acid or late vari- 
eties; and lo, the problem is solved; for such cherry- 
trees are safe as soon as thimble-berries and 
berries ripen. Meanwhile, the robin does not subsist 
altogether on vegetable food. In dry times, when his 
favorite angle-worm is burrowing towards China and the 
burdens of family care in a nest of five robinets are enor- 
mous, vast quantities of unacceptable insect pests ar¢ 
slaughtered; since ‘children must be fed’ on black bread 
if cherry jam and roast beef fall short. It is amusing at 
such timesto see the parents with their mouths so full 
of tent-caterpillars that they seem ‘bearded like the pard, 
and one cannot help sympathizing with the helpless in- 
nocents whoare thus imposed upon by parental thrift; 
for we may be sure that nothing of the sort is swallowed 
by the old folks—a good illustration, by the way, of Dr. 
Holmes’s allusion to pound-cake for adults and ginger- 
bread for thechildren on the same plate. Be not con- 
cerned. Time brings its revenges. 

There isa popular impression that the sparrow !5 
driving out our native birds. This is only half true; 
| true only where man ignorantly assists him, as in cities. 
| About ten years ago I erected a two-story bird-house. 


other 





| Tenants applied immediately and a strife for occupancy 
The blue- 


began between sparrows and native birds. 
ibrds, being greatly outnumbered, soon struck their 


tion which has taken the form of a vastly increased sub- | have no approval. This shows that the canons of taste ‘colors, but the swallows persevered and held the upper 
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intruders, and the arrangement was re- 
ive years. Having, asI supposed, dis- 
, explanation, I afterwards erected a house 
covered the vote in the midst of my apple trees. This 
4 nase by sparrows, as I expected it would be. 
= Se a my present dwelling are four deep an- 
Jo the pane generally occupied by sparrows. Only in 
nae have the blue-birds got the start, and then 
- Se Meals evicted them by dropping their cal- 
ir vigilant rv my lawn when excessive family de- 
parents out on a foraging expedi- 


gost sgainst 


. cess 
sewed ip $C 


the 
: yn 
surslings Y% 

ww Duo 


gands called © ' 


ny egy that such foreign intervention and appropria- 

; om xatious ts to state the case too mildly. I won- 
ante neervers of this noisy, intrusive and pugna- 
, bird’s character are ever reminded thereby of the 
. caiaalh have resulted from ourtoo indiscriminate 
4 generous national hospitality. The strangers whom 


eat ymed as industrial helps brought their undemo- 


> if other 0 


lef 


age neles with their muscle, and having grown 
ca sie and arrogant ask us to give them the earth. 
ne naturally we demaur, because we innocently feel 
a we are better qualified by training and natural gifts 
- anaging at least this part of it. We are not quite 
wady to move out, and cannot help thinking that a mod- 
ate exhibition of humility, equity and gratitude would 


~atters more satisfactory all round. 


~ twish L could suggest a remedy for foreign encroach- 
+ with as much confidence as I can suggest one for 
srrow monopoly, as you shall see if you have patience 


.. hear me through. It is@very simple matter, and I 
ao bs mistaken, but I trust I may persuade others to 
; ow up my hints. 

[ think I have discovered that the sparrow needs 
senty of standing room, like Antswus, and probably a 
ann’ of backers in order to ‘rustle’ successfully. Give 
om the first and, like Teddy’s game-chick which proved 
» bea gosling, ‘the divil himself can’t thrip him.’ The 
inst bird-house mentioned above had broad piazzas down- 
eairs and none up-stairs. The cornice also afforded 
vandiog room for quite a little coterie. Acting upon my 
sggestion, my son put up two small houses just in front 
‘this same cornice but in such a shape that there was no 

ance for delay or controversy on the porch. The spar- 
rows undertook to buildin one, but soon deserted the 

{In the other,a pair of blue-birds successfully 

reared their young. I suspect they also expelled the 
garrows from the neighboring house. 

Tu tstionale of the case is very simple. The swal- 

low shoots into his nest and the swift-winged blue-bird 
rarely touches his feet as he enters, but the sparrow 
prefers to alight and creep in. If he succeeds in building 
bisoest ina house with small apertures and no front 
poreb, he cannot defend his premises nor eject trespass- 
ers 
If the reader will constructa bird-house with refer- 
ence to these facts,I think he will, at least to a very 
great extent, be able to choose his tenants. 


NATHANIEL SEAVER, JR. 





‘ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT.’ 
Some-time ago a little book, with the title ‘English as 
She is Taught,’ was issued by one of our largest publish- 
ing houses. [ts unconscious wit surpassed the effort of 
those Who would be witty. Some, indeed, thought it the 
work ofa great genius in humor. But the book was 
what it claimed to be; answers given by the children of 


ur Common Schools to questions put to them at examina- 
Uons. 





While the writer was one of the examiners for 
vachers for —— Courty, in the State of ,» he, on ex- 
amining the papers sent in by would-be teachers, found 
Suswers which he thinks equal those of ‘English as She 
isTaught’. Thus: 

Q. What invention aided in making possible the dis- 
covery of America? 

A. The invention of the steamboat. 





. Name five of the most prominent cities of the 


northwest, and state the cause of the importance of 
each? 


A. 
Dati. 


La Crosse, Fondulac, Milwaukee, Racine, Cinin- 
All but Cincinnati are noted for their water works. 


A. Because it is so far fromthe center of the earth 
that the sun is on the other side of the world six months. 
Q. Write a short sketch of the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

A. Worked his way into the profession of law, attain- 
ing prominance (sic) inthat profession. He attracted the 
attention of the whole U. S. by the Douglas Lincoln de- 
bate, obtained the nomination for president by G. Y. P. 
(now G. O. P.) through the shrewd wire pulling of David 
Davis, was elected and conducted the most ardious (sic) 
administration in a most comendable (sic) manner * * * 
Q. What is a diphthong? 

A. A sound produced by the vocal organs is a diph- 
thong. A. WALKLEY. 





ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





Vf. 
BY-DE-FORD: DEVON. 
Royal Hotel, July 28, 1892. 

I cannot write this letter without thinking of those 
groups of friends who will read it as they sit on the 
pretty piazzas by-de-ford opposite Saco, and who will 
not ask me to return to the more familiar spelling of 
Bideford which the Postoffice here expects—or Biddeford, 
which they will use as they address me. My blessings 
go out to them, with the request that as they look out 
upon the ocean where %o them the sun rises, as to me It 
sets, one of the young gentlemen will kindly calculate the 
curve of a great circle which shall cross the Atlantic 
from their Biddeford to my By-de-ford, with no envious 
land between. It would be well if we knew how long a 
voyage one of the Biddeford dories or canoes would have 
before it, if it broke loose some night and drifted from 
New England, borne by a favorable Gulf-stream, to its 
grandmother’s arms here in Old England. 
That this Bideford named our Biddefords, and that 
there was no Biddy, or Bidelia, in the case, who drowned 
herself in the pool, is clear enough. For here,as I look 
up from writing, is Bideford Pool; and as the world 
knows, Biddeford Pool is the only cove or harbor s0 
named on our coast. Below us here is Appledore, nearer 
the sea than we are here, a charming fishing town, 
steeper than Marblehead, with streets as narrow, though 
not quite as crooked; and if our friends of the Essex 
district will let me say 80, with something of the same 
reputation. They have a story at Marblehead, of an 
apple merchant from somewhere inland, who entered the 
town with a full load and hoped to conciliate the inde- 
pendent juveniles by presenting a few apples to those he 
first met. Of which the issue was, that he left the town 
with his cart and horse but with nothing else, ‘rocked’ 
out of it, as the expressive language of the place had it. 
This story was recalled to me as we entered Apple-dore 
here, and the driver turned to warn me that the boys had 
a bad reputation, and to beg me especially not to give a 
penny or ha’-penny to one of them. If I did, his im- 
pression clearly was that we might learn Appledore in 
flight, as the apple-man left Marblehead. 

Of our dear Marblehead another story of later time is 
more satisfactory. A Sunday excursion steamer from 
Boston landed there, and the passengers did not comport 
themselves as they should. On which the Marbleheaders 
made themselves into a posse and drove the intruders 
back to their boat, which was glad to hurry off. And I 
have not observed any announcement of Sunday ex- 
cursions to Marblehead from that day to this. 

In exactly this way—one thousand years ago exactly — 
a certain King Hubba, a Dane (from whom perhaps Hub- 


and posse—not then so named; nay, some say King 
Aelfred himself—met them; somebody—perhaps the 


buried. A stone set in the wall has this inscription : 


BLOODY CORNER. 
Stop—stranger-—stop 
Near this Spot 
Lies Buried 
King Hubba the Dane 
Who was slain by 





Y What were some of the principal causes of the 


American Revolution? 


A. The opposing principals (sic) of popilar (sic) and 


‘ristratic (sic) government were at the bottom of all. 
tan Congress. 

A. Alaska and Bermuda. 
Avother gave this answer : 


_ A. Japan, France, England, Venezulia, Gautama 
4a (sic). 


Q Why have the inhabitants of the polar region six house where Kingsley began Amyas Leigh, and where, 
in a cupboard in the wainscot, are the old MSS. running 


months of day and six months of night? 


King Alfred the Great 
| in a Boody Retreat 
| A.D. DCCCLXXXXII. 


bard and Hubbardston) invaded this town. The sheriff 


King—killed King Hubba; and at Bloody Corner he is 


jcovst x, 7] 

— 
—— eparrows occupied the lower. These A. The earth revolving on its axis only reaches them | from the life, and many of [the incidents. The Leigh 
roosns. while the aa .ctly harmonious, making common | once a year. house still stands, an elegant manor-house about two 
amilies were osprey, And another gave this answer: 


miles out of town, as we drove to Appledore. Rose 
Saltern was the tearing beauty of her time, and she 
married a Spaniard and went to Spain to die. Amyas 
Leigh is one of the brave men who died when Grenville 
fought the Revenge. The Revenge was built on the shore 
just below this house—which is, by the way, the well nigh 
perfect Royal Hotel. Inthe house itself are the finest 
old English rooms which I have seen, with perfect oak 
wainscotting and marvellous carved ceilings. 

Kingsley does not give the history of the old Bridge, 
which he calls the ‘omphalos’ of Bideford. It is told 
here, with various adornments on a theme which of it- 
self is curious enough. The parish priest was deter- 
mined that there should bea bridge here, to take the 
place of the Ford above on the river, from which the 
town takes its name. He hada vision which told him 
where the bridge should be. Then he conferred with the 
Bishop of Exeter, and he, as the story goes, with the 
Pope. Among them, they offered large indulgences to 
any who would build an arch inthe bridge; and the 
bigger the arch, the larger the indulgence. So it is said 
here that the bigger sinner a man was, the larger arch 
he left as his monument. So it happened that each arch 
is different from each other; they are of wider space or 
less; they are more or less pointed, in a charming 
variety. In those days, all that a bridge needed was 
width enough for two men on horseback to pass, or at 
most two asses with burdens. Little coves were made 
for foot-passengers in the parapets, so that they might 
stand safe when horsemen Went by. But as carriages 
came in more room was needed, and the solid bridge 
was widened. The railway station is now on the east- 
ern side, while the town is on the western. This 
required a further widening, and walks for foot-passen- 
gers were, 80 to speak, clamped on, so as to widen the 
old structare. And so it stands—the same blessing to 
the neighborhood as the old priest dreamed and meant 
that it should be. 

Somany people wanted dispensations at the begin 
ging—to pay for piracy I believe, in most cases—that 
there were not arches enough for all applicants; and 
the remaining offerings were put in the hands of the 
Bridge Board of ‘Feoffees’—a board which remains 
honorably and honestly attending to these funds, to this 
day. Among other things, this board owns one-tenth 
of the land on which Bideford is built, so that the rents 
make a large income. This incomeis much more than 
the careful repair of the bridge requires. With the 
accumulations they bave built a handsome town-hall, I 
know not how many schools, a Reading-room open to 
everybody, and other public improvements. All which 
is a pretty, visible, illustration of good ‘Nationalism,’ 
and ought to please Mr. Bellamy and Mr. George, and 
confound all who fear Paternal Government. 

The corporation of the Bridge Fund is renewed from 
time to time ina way which I bave not seen elsewhere 
than on my visit to Sybaris. A man, once chosen, holds 
his place in the Board of Feoffees until he dies. Then 
the corporation, like any other close corporation, 
chooses his successor. But the name of the successor is 
sent to London to the Commissioners of Charitable 
Trusts for their approval. They send it back to Bide- 
ford, where it is publicly ‘posted,’ and all citizens are 
invited to say if they have any charges against the 
integrity of the person named. if at the end of twenty- 
one days no such charges are made, or, if made, are not 
sustained, the person named is appointed to the vacancy. 

It was thus that in Sybaris, as Col. Ingham found it, 
an officer once in remained in till a majority of the 
voters recorded their wish that he should be removed. 

I saw yesterday the o'd parish register, written on 
parchment now yellow, which begins in the year 1560. 
Let me say, in passing, thatin hand-writing and make- 
up it exactly resembles the oldest town registries I have 
seen in Massachusetts; though I do not remember that I 
have seen one on parchment there. 

The ‘Christenynge’ record of the year 1588 
with this entry: 

Raleigh—a Winganditolan—xxvi day of March 

Alas! this is all that the clerk there chose to tell 
of this copper-colored Raleigh. When Kingsley spoke 
of himin Amyas Leigh, he gave us, I think, our first 
knowledge of the fact, that when Lane’s unfortunate 
colony returned from North Carolina, they brought 
with them one of the Indians—probably as a Man Fri- 
day, or as we say, aslave. Here in Bideford he lived— 


begins 


When I was a boy, we used to call Roman numerals | V°TY probably in the family of Grenville— and here got 


| ‘Michilimackenacks.’ But think of a date so early that Christian knowledge enough, or gave evidence enough of 
Q. Name five countries represented in the All-Ameri- | you need no M at the beginuing. And while you arrange Faith, Hope and Love, to be christened on the 26th of 

‘your fourth century celebrations, in your new-born March, 1588—the first christened person in Bideford in 
‘nation, remember us at the other end of your great circle | tbat year, the year beginning with March. Alas, there 


who deal with the even thousand! 


| 


is little room for speculation as to his after history. In 


All this carries me away from Bideford and its as- the end of the book—given to Funerals— the record of 


‘sociations with New England. I am writing in the 1589 also begins with his name. You read: 


Rawly aman of Wynniganditoria on the —~— day of April. 
And afterward another hand has added, ‘April the 


A. The earth revolves so slowly at the polls (sic), back four hundred years, with records of the trade and | fourth.” 


‘oe earth being smaller at that point. 
Another gave this answer: 


enterprise of the place, from which Kingsley took his 


It will not do to say that the parish clerk of the time 





/ material. The names in the romance are almost all taken | did not feel something of the pathos and interest of 
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these occasions. In both cases—of the christening and 
of the funeral—he honors the Wynninganditorian with 
a display of large old English writing, which is, I think, 
vouchsafed to no one else in the Registry. But how 
much obliged to him should we be now, had he conde- 
scended to tell how it happened that the whilome savage 
came; at least, how o:d he was, and who brought him 
over. That hecame from Lane’s colony is certain. For 
no other ships came from America, for many a year. 

Our friends at Appledore, in the Isles of Shoals, will 
expect me to describe the almost indescribable village 
which gives them their name. I have, for fifty years or 
less, been trying to connect them with Apuldore in the 
Isle of Wight, where Hengist and Hersa—if there ever 
were any such people—landed with their Saxon, for the 
subjugation of England. 
there was no historical connection between that point 
and the Isles of Shoals here. I might almost say, there 
is nothing else. 

The guide-books coolly say that Appledore means an 
apple tree, without saying in what language, nor do they 
say why a town should be called Apple-tree. Certainly, I 
do not know. What is clear is, that Bideford and Apple- 
dore—which is the port of Bideford—were for two cen- 
turies in the American tobacco and fish trade. The ves- 
sela which at the western of their voyage put in 
at the Isles of Shoals for orders, came here when the 
voyage was over. 

Despite the warning given me by the friendly coach- 
man, the boys and girls of Appledore proved as nice and 
well-pleasing a set as I have always found those at Mar- 
blehead. Along the quay of the town, on which are 
dories from one end to the other, were groups of fine- 
looking Marblehead-like sailors; and a few vessels —most- 
ly, but not all, fishermen—lay at the pier, or were coming 
and going inthe river. To this river-side quay, the only 
access except at the ends is by streets so steep that you 
hope no horse ever has to go up, and so narrow that two 
carriages can only pass abreast at certain curves in the 
houses, made for that 
another street. 

I had stupidly supposed that such narrowness of streets 
wasa Spanish peculiarity, because I never had seen it 
except in Spain. But it seems rather to belong to the 
16th century in Europe; and it would appear from these 
instances—in Bideford, in Appledore, and in Clovelly— 
that where we have a town three certuries old we have 
streets arranged for beasts of burden, or for knights or 
other people on horseback, but not for wheeled carriages. 
If they had no wheeled carriages, why 
made for them? 

In Seville you see a black arrow painted at the en- 
trance of one of these alley-ways, to show you te diree- 
tion, in which, of necessity, the travel must go. 
Appledore, you must take your chance. And he wk ‘ 
come in last must back his horse and carriage out, }. 
meets one who has entered before him. Fortunately the 
streets are not long. But, as I saic, those which rise 
from the water are very steep. A pretty, clean, prosp er- 
ous littie place we found it. It only needs a novelist or a 
poet to make it as renowned as Bideford or Clovelly. 
Will not Mrs. Thaxter or one of her friends take it and 
its history in hand? 


end 


purpose, or at a crossing of 


have streets 


3 ; & 
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EDWARD E. HALsg. 





SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


KING AND PEOPLE IN THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
Stockholm, July 28, 1892. 

Stockholm is very much en féte this sunny July morn- 
ing. The hundred steamers, large and small, swinging 
at their moorings on the broad quays below me, and all 
the crowds of small craft plying up and down the stream 
are flying every inch of bunting they possess. The 
whistles have been blowing, and farther away a royal 
salute has been booming from one ef the forts on the 
hill. 

It is because King Oscar returned home this morn- 
ing. He has not been far—only to Christiania, twelve 
hours away by train (probably ten by a royal special) 
and he has not been away more thana fortnight. The 
Swedish people are a loyal lot, and Oscaris one of the 
best-loved monarchs ona throne to-day. There would 
be salutes for him, and a proper display of bunting, up- 
on any home coming, whether his absence were short 
or long. But this morning they love him more than ever 
and there is an extra enthusiasm and extra bunting; 
for his kindness, as one might say, has been put to a 
test during the last few days and it has been found to 
be made of the true metal. [ have just seen him enter 
the royal palace opposite —the gentle-faced Queen with 
him, attended by his suite—and he looks the King, every 
inch—tall, strong, commanding, impressive, with seven- 
ty-odd years which have not left the impress of fifty on 
his fine form and well moulded features. 

He is neta King, of along line of Kings, born to 
purple through centuries, as one might imagine from his 
looks—for he has the look of a Bourbon with ten centu- 
ries more or less of royal blood behind him. He is 
rather a natural King, which is nothing more nor less 


| than one of nature’s leaders, fathers of people. His own 





grandfather was at first nota King nor even of royal 
family. He was one of the men whom Napoleon picked 
from the nation’s best for one of his leaders, Marshal 
Bernadotte ; and he could have been one of the seven-foot 
grenadiers had he so been chosen, I will warrant. It 
may be repeating school history a bit to tell of the 
Bernadotte accession to the throne of Norway and Swe- 
den, but I will hazard it in a paragraph, for the wisest of 
us forget our histories at times. 

In 1809, quite within our century, Sweden was a 
weak nation with impoverished treasury and quite at the 
mercy of the powers which were dividing the map of 


| Europe to suit thelr own desires and purposes. Norway 


| was still a dependancy of Denmark. 


ButI have felt painfully that | XIII, was the uncle of the previous King Gustavus IV, 


| 
| 
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The King, Charles 


who had been deposed by ‘the States’ for bad conduct, 
but more probably for his ill success in war. Charles 
was an old man, without great force of character or 
will power, and not the man to turn the tide of Sweden’s 
misfortunes. He was childless and there were no heirs 
to the throne in the family, since the ‘States’ had, in de- 
posing Gustavus, also cut off al) succession for his 
heirs. The ‘States’ thereupon elected Prince Christian 
Augustus stadtholder of Norway, crown prince and heir 
to the Swedish throne. He died within the year, how- 
ever. Thena barter was made whereby a French suc- 
cession was to be established in Sweden, in return for 
which Sweden was to get back Finland and a part of 
Pemerania. Marshal Bernadotte, Napoleon’s famous 
general, was chosen. He was formally adopted by King 
Charles, assumed the name Charles John and the title of 
crown prince, and embraced the Protestant faith. All 
Europe was in an unsettled condition at this time, how- 
ever—thanks to the shaking up Napoleon had given it so 
recently—and treaties and agreements were not apt to be 
long kept. In abouta year there wasa break in the 
pleasant relations with France, and Napoleon’s general 
found himself an enemy to his old leader and pitted 
against his own country. Sweden turned to Russia for 
support and obtained it, with an added promise that Nor- 
way should be taken from Denmark and secured to 
Sweden, in return for which Sweden gave up Finland. 
This was arranged by the Treaty of Abo in 1813. The 
next year, when all Europe was massing together against 
Napoleon, for a last struggle, England and Prussia added 
their promised support to that of Russia In regard to 
getting Norway, if Sweden would join the forces against 
Napoleon. So Charles John as crown prince found him- 
self at the head of the Swedish forces in Germany fight- 
ing France. Thereis an unpleasant rumor in history, 
(which is greatly to his credit) that his support in this 
struggle was ‘lukewarm and reluctant.’ Be that as it 


| may, the war over, by the Treaty of Kiel in 1814, Swe- 


sense 


obtained Norway, and holds it to-day, but in most 
curious fashion. 


By the original terms and by many constitutional 
changes and concessions since, Norway, although within 
the realm of Sweden and under its King, is almost inde- 
pendent. When Marshal Bernadotte became Charles 
XIV. in 1818, he proved to be a most enlightened and 
liberal monarch, and in both Sweden and Norway, re- 
ligious liberty, liberty of the press and personal liber- 
ties, of an unusual sort for that time in the world’s 
history, were granted. His son Oscar the First, his 
grandson Charles XV., and now his second grandson, 
Oscar II., the present King, have all carried out and 
furthered his enlightened ideas, antil one finds in this 
northern peninsula of Europe a constitutional monarchy, 
but almost a republic in life and ideas. 


Norway isa part of the Swedish Kingdom, but she 
has an almost absolutely independent government of her 
own with the exception of the Kinghead; even more 
independent than our own state governments as in re- 
lation to the United States government. She has not 
only her own legislative bodies—an upper and lower 
house chosen by the people— her own courts, her own 
custom-house (one’s trunks are examined between Nor- 
way and Sweden), her own postal system, an entirely in- 
dependent army, navy, and merchant marine, but she has 
also with one exceptionher own ministers. That excep- 
tion is the minister of foreign affairs, or Secretary of 
State. The King leaves her quite alone and allows her 
torun her home affairs without let or hindrance as she 
will, reserving only the right to shape the foreign affairs 
of the allied countmes himself. In this even, however, 
he consults with the representative ministers from Nor- 
way. 

The King is in the curious position of being at the 
head of two legislative bodies which have nothing at all 
t> do with each other. One might almost say that al- 
though he happens to be only one man, he is two kings. 
Beyond a mutual protection, in case of outside attack, 
and a mutual support of the King himself, (Norway pay- 
ing but a small proportion of this), the two countries are 
connected only by the King and four ministers. 
King’s first official residence is in Stockholm. While 
here and at the head of the Swedish Government, he has 
in the councils of his cabinet three Norwegian minisster 
to represent the interests of that country. When he 


AUGUs? : _ 






times a year, but at no fixed intervals) anq bee 
lof the Norwegian government, he carrie wi. = 
minister of foreign affairs and three Swe Ud ty 
who form part of the cabinet there But 

tions in Norway have been confined for th. 
the discussion of foreign politics, and he has 
Norwegians to make and carry out their own 
laws and affairs without inteference. Wi.) 
conditions of alliance, and a wise foreign 
has made both countries prosper enormous 
in the lastjtwenty-five years,the relations 
two countries have been harmonious, and i 
been enthusiastically upheld upon both «ja — 
people are, besides, allied by race and tononen m 
less difference between Norwegian and Seu om 
tween broad Scotch and broad English 

The present trouble has arisen Dtwo ca 
closely allied. In the first place, after years, with eadied 
greatly increasing wealth in Norway and the aceoms.. much ¢ 
ing consciousness of power, both power and w: alth tas {the t 
greater than ever before in the history of Norway 4. 5 ey 
has arisen a radical republican element which has Pie varlo 4 
ed in an ultra-na‘ionalistic party in the Hous Th, 2 pas hac 
eral policy of the King, helping Norway to , remoni 
free and independent as it is, has fostered. j) mas: sintanc’ 
said, rather than subdued this radical spirj: Basis. 
to be entirely free, a republic by themselves, At g,, pescriue™ 
opportunity the radicals have pushed their views «, ards W 
have endeavored to force an issue. : ails or 10) 

Norway’s great wealth, almost her only res, — 
her ships. She has fish and lumber, of course. , er. A 
siderable source of revenue. But she has 
ies, no agriculture for export, nor universal wealth 
wealth of the nation is in her shipping, and in the «, + 
standsthird among the nations of Europe. Swog p rofessor 
comparison has but little. But her greater tonnay, ai 
her many ships all over the world mean the majy ey. 
port of the country’s consuls; all the ministers and oo, we 
suls are representatives of the King: i. ¢. of thety 
countries together. So the Radicals have tried to force » were 2 
issue upon the question, or at least to put ina wedg, 
toward greater independence. They claimed 
Norway paid much the larger portion of the money fy, 
the consuls—Sweden practically getting her nsuls { ' * 
nothing—Norway ought to have her separat 
consuls. catia 

There was a long and hard fight over th 
Christiania, lasting ten days and more I was - 
Christiania at the time and saw some of the exciteme os 
occasioned by the discussion of the question & 4 wes 
streets, about the Chamber and the palace. Fora ¢ 
blooded northern nation, there was really a great dea 
demonstration. The radicals were delighted, for it gave 
them a rare opportunity for agitation, and every crowd 
of people with a speaker shouting separation, of whicb 
there were a few, made their cause seem to grow. Bu 
the King held firm, and while he did not obtain e ful 
victory, he at least made no concessions. As it is 
present ministry and the present order of things remai: 
for one year undisturbed. What will com: 
mains to be seen. 

It is not for a traveller, merely passing through 4 
country, to have mature judgment, or an opinion worth 
much, upon so important a question. As an Americao, tt 
is pleasant to see another old country of Europe wit 
monarchical traditions desiring to become a republic for ‘é 
the people. But whether it is altogether wise for Nor Ke 
way, with her few inland resources, her smal! populatiot 
and isolated position, to try to stand alone, or not, a 
what sort of action, unfortunate for both countries 
haps, Sweden might take if the question came to ® 
issue, I do not presume to say. 

It is not hard to see, however, what th ct 
would be, should the Radicals gain their point Wit 
their own consuls in foreign ports, they must needs bar 
their own foreign office and Minister of Foreign \ ffairs 
With a foreign office, ministers of their own would be 
the next easy and necessary step. But there can be 
ministers from the King no more than two consuls from 
the same country. So there would 
immediately, and the royal flag of Sweden and 
would be cut completely in two. One cannot fancy 4 
King, a real King as is Oscar II., allowing his realm tof> 
cut in two without having something of a very emphat 
sort to say in the matter. 
verrons. 
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The late Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, as is well known, left 
his great fortune to trustees for the purpose of foundin 
in New York a freelibrary. The Court of Appeais Se 
thatthe discretion granted was too great and the Ww 
void, pr. venting the carrying out of much of this @ 
beneficent plan; but owing toa fortunate arrangement 
with one of the heirs, the trustees are still in posse>s 
of a sum sufficient to carry out at least a part. E <-Min- 





The | 


takes up his alternate residence in Christiania (several ‘value, 


ister John Bigelow, one of the trustees, now contributes 
under 


to the September number of Scribner’s Magazine, 
the title, ‘The Tilden Trust Library : What Shall it 
the facts concerning Mr. Tilden’s intentions, inciuc 
most important proposal for a location for 2 ‘0M 
bailding. The scheme is a most interesting one, ane ©” 
illustrations that accompany it add very muci 
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gTUDENTS AT GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


—— 


«MERICAN 


¥ 
much beyond the Kneipe to talk of the 


ry one went on 
if 


te of the American student in Germany, one 

ak a ; 

sie" w that the different paths branched very widely. 
i 4nd thas \! , 4 

would find ve is quite a distinct college life, and there is 

With us tact * 


vite g distinct university life with the Germans. 

oe * : ricans in Germany is avery variable quantity, 

eg ae » remarked more than once. 

. few mea who see a good deal of true 
rhe German university circles are toa 

ey cordial and hospitable to Americans. 


™ n extent vel ‘ 
- perhaps, furnished with some 


gs bas already De 
b 
There are ~ 


-iet 
serpan SOC ety. 


all to roduction from some friend at home who 
ss wre time at the same university. Then, with- 
onli . jificulty, a man is launched into the social life 
. Doe and may indulge in it to the full extent of 


He makes first a round of many calls, 
; rious families indicated by some mentor to whom 
m Vari’ . . 

4 ietters of introduction. These are merely 





ial calls; in most cases there is no previous ac- 

sanct , couple of Saturday mornings with a 
gints 

+o will be enough to leave fifty cards within the 


i calling hours, between twelve and one. These 

isually be recognized, and then come return 
-oripvitations of all kinds, not always equal in 
the visits made, but still an appreciable num- 


{od thus a beginning is made; as to the continu- 
¢ such acquaintances, it depends, of course, on 
P f 
onsiderations. 


: yng early in the Semeskter there generally comes a 
ofessorium, ora sort of social club of the Faculty. 
: ose are always interesting, at least at first. The Pro- 
ah rsand Docents are there—more of the latter than 
the former is the rule, I fanacy—and also their wives 
sod daughters. There are usually a number of students 
there by special invitation, of all kinds, from the solemn 
wrd-worker, imbued with a fitting sense of awe at being 
syited by his professor, to the distinguished colour-stu- 
jent, with his cap in his hand or on his arm and his head 
«ii tied ap from his last duel. Not a few Americans 
ave at such parties first made their acquaintance with 
the German waltz. 
fhen, beside the Professorium, there are always 
smaller societies of the younger docents who drink beer 
fsnevening, or of assistants at the clinics who dine 
ogetber or What not. And into such circles may an 
American easily be introduced and drink his beer or eat 
bis dinnerand meet at other times in the café. Or it 
nay that he makes the acquaintance of some of the 
jestentants in the garrison and is introduced at the 
ficers table. If a man has time to spend in intercourse 
with bis fellows, there is rarely much difficulty in making 
astart; and, a start once made, a man must of course de- 
pend on himself in Germany as well as any where else. 


Ina large city, naturally enough, the opportunities are 


adefinitely increased. A man who has studied in Berlin, 


Viennna, Leipsig or Munich will think my notes on social 
But university life in the larger cities, 


life very meagre. 


hough it is far broader through its widely varied attrac- 
tions, yet loses somewhat in its distinct aniversity 
character. In the great cities there is afar more yaried 
extent of German society, for one thing, and also a far 
arger American colony for another. 

studies at Munich, for instance, may see exactly the same 
sort of German society as he would see if he were living 


it Dresden, where there is nu university. And just as 


‘man can live in Paris and see nobody but Americans, 


80, of course, can a man, who studies in Berlin, live in an 
American pension and never bother his head about the 
Germans atall. But in the smaller universities, the 


range is of course narrower, and everything bears much 


more markedly the university stamp. And here there 
re various lines of social life that are more or less 


typical. 


Ifa man be married and bring his wife to Germany 
With hi 


hecessity 


diminished. 


? 
‘CLOW students. 
thief 


uring terr 
ume and 
" Berlin where the old Kaiser used to appear. 

But some 
They eith 
Sart with. 


Whi 
the o 


ing f 


wiversity town. 


(Kaffeeklatsch) or to little private clubs among the 


So a man who —-——— 


- iim, the sort of social life they see together will paper will well repay careful reading and discussion. 
“iter more or less from that of a bachelor student. Of This same number is noteworthy on account of its serial 
will differ somewhat, but the variations are articles and stories: the first installment of Margaret 

ften dependent onthe nature of the man’s wife. If Deland’s ‘Story of a Child;” further installments of 
she disapprove of his drinking beer and smoking, his|Bdward Everett Hale’s ‘A New England Boyhood, 
“Pportunity for social relaxation may be considerably appealing to the many who know Dr. Hale and are in- 
If she hate Germany and the Germans, as | terested in the social life of one of the leading cities of 

wine people do, why, then, her views may not improba- | oyr country two generations ago; of Vida D. Scadder’s 
, sve something todo with his intercourse with his}:The Prometheus Unbound of Shelley;’ of William 
If she look npon her years abroad | Henry Bishop’s ‘An American at Home in Europe;’ and 
yasa means of seeing as much of Europe as possi- of F. Marion Crawford’s ‘Don Orsino.’ There are also 
*, she is apt to be less interested in what happens | reviews of noteworthy books, and the usual Comment 


n-time than in planning out trips for vacation- | on New Books and The Contributor’s Ciub. 
seeing the Sistine Madonna and that window | - ——e 


women fit in excellently in German life. |every month new signs of the improvement in its 
ver know how to talk German excellently, to | character, which began when Mrs. Kate Upson Clark be- 
or else they learn quite quickly. In either | came its editor. The September issue will be the first of 
om, they correct their husbands, grammatical mistakes, | a notable series of special number: illustrating the fiction 
‘ch are sure to be many; and having once got over|of different nations, at least half of the stories in it being 
estacle of the language, a woman who has the lik- | from the French. Special numbers devoted largely to 
°r it can find a very pleasant place in a German | stories from other foreign languages will follow. The 
She goes to afternoon coffee-parties | November issue will be a special American number. 


ladies, and becomes very intimate with various people’s 
wives. She becomes learned in social grades and dis- 
tinctions among her hosts. She discovers many strange 
things about German family life which she communi- 
cates to her husband. In fact, frem a society point of 
view, she is the leading member of the partnership. For- 
tunately for her hnsband, he always has a sufficient 
excuse for not taking part in every social observance she 
may desire; for the claims of & man’s ‘work’ are, as they 
must be at such a time, first and foremost. However it 
may be later, when a man’s in Germany, work means 
position and reputation—and dollars and cents, too, 
when he comes home. Soa wife dvesn’t interfere with 
it and a man escapes many evils that he would otherwise 
be compelled to endure. Still, in so far as he may 
desire, can a married student see a bit of real German 
life in a very interesting and homelike way. 

As to the bachelor, there are too many varieties of 
type to try even to mention them all. Perhaps the most 
pathetic of the lot is the man who has come to Ger- 
many solely to work (either through love of learning or 
to better his position) and who finds that he cannot en- 
dure German life. He may never drink beer, for in- 
stance, and hate to have anybody else do so. He may 
be much repelled by many things that come readily to 
notice in his surroundings. He may not find any sort 
of sympathy with his fellow-students. It may be well- 
nigh impossible for him to touch elbows in any way 
with the life which is near at hand. Almost the one 
thing such a man can do is to work, and as for recrea- 
tion he gets but little, except long and dreary constitu- 
tional walks. So his time passes in lectures and semin- 
ars and talks with the professors and long grinds tn his 
room, where he studies and studies until his head and 
his back are so tired that he can work no more. And 
then for relaxation he either has his wearisome walk or he 











sits on his sofa, with the inevitable table in front of it, 
and his brain goes on and on, thinking how horrid it 
all is; and if by chance an attack of home-sickness or of 
general blues sets in at this time, why, his condition is 
most miserable. 

But for the bachelor who is able to settle down 
easily in one place or another, he does pretty well. Even 
if he do not care for literature, he generally reads some 
German for practice’ sake, and there are few men who 
cannot find something in Goethe which was meant for 
them. Even though he be no great musician, yet he 
will generally learn to take great pleasure in Tanuhiuser, 
or if not there, in the Puppenfee. If he have no strong 
feelings against beer-drinking, he will readily make him- 
self at home in some verein or other, and the kneipe 
will be a welcome break in the week’s work. And un- 
less he is violently prejudiced against the German 
character, he will be sure to find, among his fellow 
students, some few who, even if they never become most 
intimate friends, will at least be cordial and compan- 
jonable comrades. And when one thinks of the vacation 
trips—perhaps on foot through the Harz, the Black 
Forest or the Tyrol, or it may be a run to meet some 
people in Dresden or Berlin for a week, or a ramble with 
an artistic friend about Hildasheim or Rothenburg— 
why, one can easily see how it is that one’s life in Ger- 
many, as one looks back upon it, has so much of interest, 


of charm and of romance. 
Epwakp E. HAs, Jr. 





Allteachers and those interested in the education of 
young children will wish to read the article in The 
Atlantic Monthly for September by Horace E. Scudder, 
entitled ‘The Primer and Literature.’ This paper proves 
in a very logical, clear, and interesting manner that ‘‘the 
time has come when the statement may be made that 
there should be no break in the continuity of literature 
in the schools; that from the day when the child begins 
to hold a book in his hands until the day when he leaves 
the public school he shall steadily and uninterruptedly 
be presented with genuine literature; that the primer 
itself shall serve as an introduction to literature.” The 





‘Romance,’ the magazine of complete stories, shows 





HEAT, 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
High leaped a lucust in the heart of noon, 
And sounded loud his viol as he sprang, 
Till allthe fervid air, responsive, rang 
With rasping echoes of the same sharp tune. 
The cool north breathed no brow-relieving boon; 
No plaintive note the hidden brown bird sang; 
The house-dog lolled; the cattle felt the pang 
Of stinging thirst; sense seemed to reel and swoon. 


The lake lay lifeless, like a burning mass 
Of quicksilver, and motionless as glass; 

The wide white highway had the dust for cloak. 
No quiver stirred the stiff, parched spears of grass; 
The haloed sun was like a ball of brass, 

And o’er the horizon hung the haze like smoke. 


New England Magazine. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


The poet Stedman affirms that beauty cannot be meas- 
ured with a yard-stick nor weighed with scales—but why 
not, if she drop a nickel in the slot? 





If suicides increase this Autumn, it will be all along 
of the revivalof that dreadful magenta shade. Con- 
fronted by that hideous hue, life will be too much for 
some people. 


The reverend gentlemen who are enjoying their sey- 
eral vacations are much in luck to find ‘sermons in 
stones.’ The rest of us are obliged to lose more or less 
time when we go pleasuring. 


Is there no help for the condition of some of our 
street-car floors, where the tobacco chewer has done his 
worst? In Pittsburg the gown-wearing portion of the 
community has risen in revolt at the disgraceful custom 
of expectorating on car-floors, and tobacco-chewing is 
forbidden in all the street cars. 


Thatisan odd touch of Mr. Stedman’s where he 
speaks in prose writing of Artas the ‘victress.’ Web- 
ster gives ‘victoress’ among obsolete words, but for 
that matter it has been supposed that the terminal ‘ess’ 
was in itself well nigh obsolete. However, when Art 
carries the day she must be a ‘victress,’ since Mr, 
Stedman so wills. 








What a strange turnabout it would be if the magnifi- 
cent houses on Commonwealth Avenue and thereabout 
should in course of time be abandoned by the aristocratic 
portion of society and should degenerate by successive 
stages, as the once elegant residences at the North End 
have done, until they became rookeries for the swarming 
poor? Theold North End aristocrats as little dreamed of 
the degradation of their mansions as do the Back Bay 
householders to-day. The Charles, as it smells to heaven 
at low tide, is enough to discourage fashion from dwel- 
ling on those borders; but she has a good firm footing 
there at present, with no notion of folding her tent. 


One of the delicate delights of the German street band 
is its propensity to scent out household musicales. In 
nothing, apparently, do these wandering musicians so 
much delight asto spring into blatant strains before 
the house from which issues the voice of song or the 
modest music of the piano-forte. They carry the day, 
or rather the night, every time; for while they can play 
through and overand above anything, it would take a 
self-possessed and steady-nerved housebold performer to 
hold his own or her own against such rivalry. And then 
they ring the bell and extend the hat! 


If everyone could know at the start to just what pur- 
pose his or her talents were best adapted, what an in- 
centive one would have to hew outa way to the grand 
goal! The amountof irresolute, half-hearted work that 
is done—the false motions and waste time—is nothing 
less than appalling. To what end are phrenologists and 
other character-students abroad in the land, if not to 
adapt means to ends, or power to its proper channel? 
Some one should see that little personalities do not ‘rattle 
around’ in large settings, and that round pegs are not set 
in square ho'es. Besides a President and a Post-master 
General, the country is much in need of a General Di- 
rector of Other People’s Affairs. 


Burglars who burgle in daylight in city dwellings 
should try the bold experiment in the countryif they 
want to study social conditions. [t might be supposed 
that the chances of detection would be overwhelming 
where policemen pace and the tide of humanity is at the 
very doors. Yet these conditions are safety itself com- 
pared to a country neighborhood where every mother’s 
son would take notice of a stranger seen near a dwelling, 
and every mother’s daughter would keep an eye on him, 
to see and know ‘jest what was a goin’on.’ No burgling 
in neighborhoods where people mind each other’s busi- 








ness as if it were their own. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





AUGUS? a ~ 





OBSERVATIONS. 


CLIMATIC STUDIES. 

One of our learned men has written a learned book 
treating of the ‘‘Infinence of Climate upon Character.” 
As he occupied the stand-point of a specialist he natural- 
ly overlooked small influences, such as an extra twenty 
degrees of heat bring to bear upon an acclimated people; 
yet a hot wave, or worse yet, avapor wave, takes a hard 
grip on us. 

People there be who find their powers for work stim- 
ulated by the sort of weather that debilitates the rest of 
us. ‘This kind of weather,” said a washerwoman, 
‘‘suits me jist. It seems to ile up my jints, and I can 
wur-rk without tryin’.” Weather that tends to over ‘ile’ 
the human system usually clogs more than it clears. For 
the greater part of humanity, occupation that is a pleas- 
ure and a pastime in crisp, cold weather is a sentence to 
be worked out at the hardest, in dog-days. 

If this is true of the work of the washerwoman and 
the brick-layer, it is truer stillof that of the writer. 
However heroic a determination may be made to deny 
the braina vacation, Nature asserts her rights. The 
writer may write, indeed, in hot weather, but how does 
he write? Look over the files of some journal—pray 
pass by Tut ComMMONWEALTH files!—and follow the 
periodical work of some staff writer. If you cannot 
discern the midsummer madness, or what stands for it, 
you have found an exceptionally tropical writer. Have 
not newspaper workers the exclusive honor of fastening 
upon this portion of the year the pat term of the ‘silly 
season?’ Does any one suppose we aim to be silly? 
Well, let him continue to think so. Of course, we could 
be very wise and profound any day if we tried. Our 
brain power is merely lagging for effect. Besides, one 
must not write ‘over the beads of the public.’ 

Unquestionably, real summer weather tends to melt 
social barriers away. When everyone on the street is re- 
duced to the same dead level of misery, they learn after a 
fashion to love misery’s company. At the counters of a 
dry goods shop or in a car station—Boston’s car stations 
are mostly on the curb-stones—women meet each other's 
eyes sympathetically, and the one who would naturally 
be expected to be the last to speak—that is, the socially 
inferior—is much in the way of venturing to issue a 
verbal weather bulletin. 

“It's terrible weather,” she says, if she is the kind of 
a shopper who stands ready to ask her fellow-shopper 
whether she believes ‘this stuff will wash.’ And it would 
be a snobbish fellow-woman, indeed, who would not look 
a sympathetic assent to this confidential remark, even if 
she were not prepared to fotlow up the conversation by 
pronouncing upon the merits of a bargain sale. 

Acquatntance ripens fast at the beaches. There is 
some witchery in a summer night that places it far in ad- 
vance of the springtime in inspiring ‘thoughts of love.’ 
Unhappily, as lightly as said thoughts turn to love, they 
turn from it; but this has come to be well understood. 
A sea-side engagement is not a matter for hasty con- 
gratulation. The sober second-thought that follows 
when he of the white flannels and she of the reefer suit 
get home is more conducive to a cold wave than are any 
meteorological juggleries. There was the summer night 
—there were the properties—where was love? ‘ Appar- 
ently there,” they say, in harking back, ‘‘but certainly 
not here.” It must have been the influence of climate 

upon behavior. 

Climate damages many a shining reputation for 
amiability. It is so easy to be cross when one is too 
warm to do anything else. Weare much to be commis- 
erated that we do not keep right on ‘cutting teeth.’ 
When a baby screeches all day, and acts like a little 
imp of depravity, it is treason to assume that he has 
a bad disposition. Usually it is ‘his teeth,’ and the 
crosser he is the more he is petted and pitied. ‘It’s the 
heat,’ too; and however exasperated Baby’s auditors 
may feel, few indeed would lay the crossness to the 
infant’s charge. It is in every way to be lamented, I 
repeat, that we cannot go right on cutting teeth. 

We get in the way of killing things in summer. 
Mankind takes it out on fish and fowl, principally fish. 
All cay long anglers haunt the ponds and streams, and 
fish, and fish. Not that they choose to keep a second 
Lent just now, and not that they aspire to rival St. 
Patrick and banish the fish from our land—so to say ; but 
they enjoy the pastime, and so they ture the finny vic- 
tims to their bait and fate. 

A big, beautiful bird alighted on a tree by the mar- 
ginofapond. ‘O, I wish I had my gun here,” exclaim- 
ed Halicarnassus. ‘‘Why?” said Gloriana. And sure 
enough, why? Nobody needed the bird to eat, and he had 
no appearance of being predatory, as we blush to say 
the ‘bird o’ freedom’ has proved to be this summer. Yet 
Halicarnassus wished he had his gun to kill that beauti- 
ful creature. 

Is Gloriana innocent of blood? Would she not a 
little rather slay mosquitoes than to sleep the sleep of 
the just? But one has no need to go hunting for mos- 
quitoes. It takes no bait and no bullets. They do al! the 
hunting, andif the red slayer doubts him that he ought 
to slay, and virtuously turns his back upon the tempt- 


Gloriana siays mosquitoes, and with no craven con- 
science, but with tolerably good aim. 

It is the sane part of midsummer madness to get very 
near to Nature’s heart when the barriers are melted away. 
The inclination to lie prone upon the bosom of the earth 
tugs within the most conventional of us. We don’t do it, 
of course, but we have to set our will against the powers 
of gravitation to resist the impulse. Is it Nature calling 
us to come, as we are presently to come and take the 
measure of an unmade grave against ber placid heart? 

If ;1t be so, our impulse augurs well for the serenity 
with which we shall obey her summons when they are 
clothed with authority which cannot be gainsaid; for we 
feel at one with ber today, animated ‘dust’ though we 
are. 

Workmen lying off at noon-time seem to embody the 
very idea of rest. Straight down they go on the green 
grass, if any grass can be found, and passers-by can 
almost feel them rest. I saw a company of them the 
other day sprawled out in picturesque confusion upon the 
sloping green-sward that surrounds a suburban charch. 
The iron gates were open. Perhaps the workers had 
been invited inside to rest; at all events they seemed at 
home there, whether or not they regarded the evangelical 
precincts as consecrated ground. And where,in heaven's 
name, should the weary and the heavy-laden be welcome 
if notin and about a Christian church? 

These same sacred edifices stand empty nowadays, 
eloquent witnesses indeed to the influence of climate upon 
character. It was not always thus. Mostof us remem- 
ber when we wentto church religiously the year round, 
with perhaps an extra service thrown in to use up the 
long hours of summer twilight. 

Were we better, reared as some of us were in an 
atmosphere of pure and undefiled plety—for, Heaven bless 
them! our sainted parents possessed the genuine article— 
were we better than these young people of today, who 
most of them find the religious atmosphere more or less 
aerated by—let us say, the climate? 

We cannot tell till this easy-going generation of 
chromo-lured Sunday School children matures. But this 
we know: We of the Puritanic training are none too 
good, notwithstanding the fine start we had. Had our 
religious influences been less positive than they were, 
here might have been little enough to show for them 
»y this time, after life had brought its diluting counter- 
nfluences to bear upon us. It may be just as well, and 
a little better, to start these young people of ours out 
with piety enough to bear dilution, since life as it is and 
as it bids fair to be may be trusted to dilute it. 

Is this curious philosophy? Well, consider the ten- 
dencies of the season; but also remember that a true 
word may incidentally be spoken, even inthe ‘silly 
season. 

GrorGUA ALLEN PECK. 








AN IDLER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


A miracle has happened, under the sign of Sirius the 
Dog-Star—a miracle has happened: Boston has come un- 
starched! 


It might have been supposed that Boston without her 
starch would meet the fate of the Italian shopkeeper 
minus his rascality ; which would be, so Mr. Aldrich tells 
us, to suffer a dissolution of continuity. But this error is 
disproved ; Boston is starchless, yet she still exists, and 
what is worse, is quite as interesting as in her days of 
normal stiffoess. It took weeks of the mercury at 95° to 
do it; but it is done at last. 
o,° 
There is not an inch of starched linen within the city 
limits, so far as masculine attire is concerned. As a 
magnate of the church recently observed, in gentle and 
jocular apology, all shirts, whatever their original estate, 
become ‘soft’ shirts in a half-hour’s wear; and why strag- 
gie against nature? It is alarming to speculate to what 
lengths of négligé the mercury may drive the most decor- 
ous, when we see elderly gentlemen on entering a street- 
car divest themselves of hat and coat, giving thelr sus- 
penders to the public gaze as candidly as do the ‘summer 
girls’ with theirs. 
°° 
‘‘About this time look out for relaxations!” might 
read the dear old familiar zig-zag lines in the Farmer’s 
Almanac. Relaxation of habit and cnstom and the nor- 
mal relations of things. On Commonwealth Avenue be- 
hold the cheerfully perspiring, sun-defying Italian, 
trundling his fruit-cart, undismayed, past the very 
thresholds of Boston's loftiest, while the roar of ‘‘Have- 
a-banan’?” mounts to the sacred groves; and the statues 
smile as benignantly as ever they smiled upon the per- 
ambulators of infant aristocracy, and Ericson himself 
looks as if he’d as Leif partake as not. 
. 
~ 
In the halls of the Art Club,—weirdly unwonted sight 
—walk throngs who have come to see the pictures be- 
cause they expect to enjoy them; not to lift the critical 
lorgnette, not to wax politely warm over discussion of 





tion—''Z-z-z-2-z!" Behold, the victim courts his doom. 





‘values,’ not to compare the ensemble with that of the 


plebianly to enjoy the pictures. After wh) 
of the Lares and Penates of the place, it wi) tak 
weeks of the mercury to chill them down to ) © Seven 


ch pref 


atmosphere. Or Rory 
o 9 

In the shops, the Dombey-like dignity Of the « 
walkers has suffered in the general collapse of yyy.” 
Bostonian; and in the meekness born of eee at 
starch, it is entirely possible, so I am told. a png of 
considerable amount of information as to where a ‘ 
purchases can be made in their domain As vy, 
clerks, they are almost pathetically friendly ont F be 
dential ; as witness the unhappy man who gasped om .. 
other day, mopping his brow the while, “Warm? Ye 
you'd guess it was warm, if you was standiy’ i ¥ i 
over the gratin’ that covers all our steam apparat es ™ 

7 
— 

Up in that pleasant if unfashionable part of the - 
which the Beacon Street coachman has such dies... 
locating, in one of Mr. Howells’s tales, the dwellers | = 
big. swell-front houses, scorning to conceal the fact tha 


they are in town in midsummer, advertise it, no: Ones 
tractively, by making warm-weather camps of their from 
door steps, with rugs and awnings and hassocks per 
with almost Neapolitan naiveté, do the family mending 
en plein jour. It has been told mein confidence 
of-town papers will please not copy—that the heads 
families may be seen of the passer-by, hatless 
waistcoatless, enjoying their evening papers wh 
they consume peaches from a paper bag and artlo 
cast the stones thereof abroad. 


hint 
Ah! 


» CORtlens 


In the street-cars, in lieu of folk greeting each o 
with a stony Boston stare, there is a good-humored g 
change of commiserations on the awful state of th 
weather; and strangers, melted to brotherhood by a cop. 
mon misery of heat, exchange detailed reminiscence gpg 
autobiographical anecdote between Bromfleld Street any 
Chester Square. Said such an anecdotal gentleman, | 
the hearing of an eavesdropper whose eavesdropping js 
a part of the general relaxation of virtuous habit» 
went up home the other night, by the back lane, ang 
says I to myself, ‘I vow it’s pretty hot weather when, 
man’s hand sticks so to his own back gate that he cap 
get itloose!’ But when I got into the house I found the 
stickiness was black paint—forgot the blamed thing was 
being painted, and got it all over me!” 
°,° 
“Do you know” — it is the Summer Girl whom the 
Eavesdropper is now quoting—the Summer Girl, ‘re. 
ing from station to station in her gay ‘blouse sult! \e 
tennis racquet at a friendly angle in the hollow of be 
arm—‘*‘Do you know what I think is the best fun of the 
summer? No, nota moonlight verandah; that’s a stale 
chestnut, if you will permit the expression! But it’s 
going in wading, all by one’s self, in the fresh 0’ the 
morning, in surf that has a strong undertow. Never 
far in, you know; pot much above the ankles; just deep 
enough to feel that dreadful, outgoing swirl clutch one 
about the feet and pull one seaward. It’s the most de 
liciously uncanny spot on earth; a sort of coquetry with 
Death, that one wills never shall go further than the 
sport of a minute; yet there is always just the chance 
the merest faint, fascinating chance, that one might for- 
get, and be wooed the step too far, and Death turn mas- 
terful” 
°° 

Folk on the street,in these unstarched days, follow the 
convenience of the moment, regardless of conventional. 
ity. One of thelatest observable drolleries was that of 
agentleman conveying home an extra small wheel for 
his bicycle. In his Bostonized estate he would have 
carried that wheel, an ungainly wrapped and tied pack- 
age, in strained and wearied arms. De-Bostonized, he 
was cheerfully trundling that wheel beside him, exact/y 
after the manner of an infant’s hoop, with his cane for 
hoop-stick. In and out of the crowd he guided it, with 
a gravity beautiful to see; and small boys joyously 
cheered him on, and bet on the distance it would trave 


without an upset. 
°° 

But in the midst of it all she walked—she, the Bos- 
tonienne whose starch no sun could stir. She moved 
along Tremont Street through the blazing, melting noo? ; 
and instead of a blouse she wore a Marseilles vest, with 
a preternaturally high and stiffened collar; and her 
hair was in puffs, not a hair out of place; and she had 
on rather tight, eight-button kid gloves. 


Bloomin’ experienced scribbler-lady you 
says Cassandra; Cassandra’s English being 
laxed by the weather than anything else under 
vation.— ‘Not to know that by the time this weather- 
Jeremiad of yours comes to reading, there’ll be a 4°" east 
wind on, and folk will be nagging the janitor to kindle 
up the furnace. And anyhow, there’s no surer way 
bring about a change of weather than to painstaking’y 
write up the weather as it is!” os 

‘Perhaps that’s why I’m doing it, Cassandra dear 
meekly answer [. 
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are: — 
more re 
my obser- 





Academy of '71, or the Salon of '83; but just simply and 
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—— WHAT SAY THE PINES? 


BY WILLIAM P. CURTIS. 


bat do ye Say, 
" sighing pines! 

O bushing pines! 
rhis happy day? 

Do whispering breezes bring 

Glad welcome to the spring 
Upon her way? 

‘Ah, sighing pines, who loveth her 
Alone can say! 
What did ye Say, 

O sighing pines! 

QO moaning pines! 
That dreary day 

When cold winds wildly blew 

Your tossing branches through 
And skies were gray? 

Ah, sighing pines, the sorrowing heart 
Alone can say! 
What will ye say, 

O sighing pines! 

O dreamy pines! 
In that sweet day 

When summer woods are green, 

And trouble that hath been 
Is far away? 

Ah, sighing pines, who bade thee speak 
{lone can say! 

Harper's Bazar. 





LITERATURE. 


A DUTCH ROMANCE. 
roorsters OF Fare. Holland Fiction Series. Translated from 
the Dutch of Louis Couperus by Clara Bell. With an Intro- 

‘getion by Edmund Gosse. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 

ny 

oe is inclined to feel at times that the noble art of 
erature is running rather too much to mere nomen- 
igure. There bave been in a somewhat hazy past— 
Ygssicists; then Romanticism came forward to wage 
stile against traditions and died of them, as might have 
ben expected. Realism came next, with a praiseworthy 
termination to show life as it actually exists ; but, look- 
og atlife rather than into it, forgot that the unseen 
things were the real ones, and thus became enamoured of 
the commonplace on the one handand the brutal on the 
aber. Impressionism arose, holding that not what life 
sot what it looks to be ata sudden glance is the true 
literary material; giving its readers some very brilliant, 

yercunce, but rather unsatisfying, lightning giimpses. 

Visiouists have arisen; reflections of the earlier Roman- 

tests; and now, in ‘Footsteps of Fate,’ the public is 
wested toa work by a member of the Dutch ‘Sensitive’ 
s€D001. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse's preface suggests something with 
mther more of fancy than the reader finds awaiting him. 
The book is well-written, and as a study of a weak 
nstare sinking steadily into the slough of indolent self- 
isboess it achieves a good measure of success, and it 
needs but a glance to note the vast superiority of this 
work bya young authorof this Dutch school over the 
average German novel. No comparison is possible, how- 
ever, since the style, the treatment, the point of view, is 
wtally different; coming closer to the American, if any- 
thing, than to the German. 

The strong point in all these modern schools is apt to 
ve found in the descriptive passages, since ‘the writers 
Keepthe eye on the subject,’ while the older school, 
under the traditions of Pope’s brilliant but incorrect 
wood-painting, blindly accepted the conventional. The 
following is a little ‘study in blue’ of Norwegian summer 
scenery : 


Far below lay Dronth jem with its modern houses, encircled 
by the steely waters of the Nid and its fjord,a magic mirror on 
which floated the wnite mass of the fortress of Munkenhoim. The 
mountains rising on all sides were blue; nearest to them the 
weomy, purple blue of the grape; then the deep sheeny blue of 
velvet; further off the transparent,crystalline blue of the sap- 
phire, and in the distance the tender sky-blue of the turquolse. 
The water was blue, ike blue silver; the very air was blue as 
pearls are or mother-of-pearls. The equable sunlight fell on every- 
ore without glare and without shadow, from exactly over- 


. There is a slight suggestion of hypnotism that runs 
‘trough much of the book, though that is never express- 
‘y claimed as a ruling power in bringing about the fatali- 
¥. Indeed, it could not be, since the only character who 
might have been supposed to exert it is a man of weak 
wal, Whose one strong impulse is his selfishness which 
% Strives to hide from himself—not very successfully — 
**40 expression of affection for his friend, whom he 
“res as one might love a luxurious arm-chair, or any- 
\uing else that permitted a lazy self-indulgence. 
sae curious to see the device that Dickens made 
a ‘at—Dickens, the last of the Romanticists—crop- 
ace in a slightly modified form in ‘Footsteps of 
pot the changes of the weather to suit the changes of 
on ~ and feelings; bright weather, good spirits; 
a. the blues; heavy weather for much of the 
natin There are those who hold it to be outside the 
ane of legitimate criticism to question the author’s 

Such an ending as he chooses, so that it does not 





to time that modern story-writers would deal a little 
more generously on the bright side of life; that murder, 
suicide, wrecks and ruin should not come crashing about 
the path of the devoted reader , leaving him little further 
mental occupation than to picture to himself the funerals 
of the principal characters . 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


MATTER, ETHER AND MOTION. The Factors and Relations of 
Physical Science. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

Whenever Prof. A. E. Dolbear puts pen to paper, one 
may expect a clear and interesting explanation of some 
principle of physics. For this reason, his new book, 
‘Matter, Ether and Motion,’ is a valuable addition to the 
literature of popular science. The simplicity of the lan- 
guage, the philosophical progression of the argument 
and the relation and dependence of each statement upon 
the preceding ones make this volume of unusual inter- 
est. Prof. Dolbear is nota prolific writer, and the care 
and accuracy which attend his every statement add 
value to his artic!es. 

One can find in the present volume much that has 
heretofore been given only in abstruse treatises, which 
ishere simplified, not for elementary readers, by any 
means, but for thoughtful ones. 

The book is a presentation of the principles of phys- 
ics, and contains in a condensed form the experiences 
and data of a life-time of study and investigation. 
Each class of phenomena is discussed from the very 
beginning, incident to which is a consideration of their 
different factors, and a serious inquiry is made into the 
nature of heat, light, electricity, chemism and life. 
The book is simple in its style and deals with the various 


a personal acquaintance with them; while, at times, as 
in the discussion of the conduct of ‘vortex rings,’ for 


markable and unusual are the features which are noted. 
Gravitation, Heat, Chemism, Sound and Life. 
feature is the discussion of physical ‘fields.’ 

physics, but the adaptation of this principle to thermal, 
jority of readers. 


certainly novel. 
This book appeals to those who wish to get the ‘gist 


physics, a rare treat is here presented by Prof. Dolbear 


times. 





MISS WILKINS’S CHILD'S STORIES. 


Child-literature is enriched by every such contribu 
tion to it us the latest volume of tales by Miss Mary E 
Wilkins. (Young Lucretia; and Other Stories. 


& Brothers.) Simple and quaint in motif, straightfor 


these first of all, as is their purpose. 


the legal holiday by a full week; bits of child-tragedy 
as when Ann Lizy consciencelessly disposes ofthe patch 


learn how a little Persian princess, all clad in velvet-gray 


lucky little lass for a mere gray cat. The little book i 


company. 








A TALE OF TWENTY-FIVE HOURS. 
George H. Jessop. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


ture. The characters, sketches though they may be 


admit that fact. The dialogue is good and the slang i 
not overdone, as is apt to be the case when ease and 
smartness are attempted. Some readers may guess the 
solution of the mystery, though the point is concealed 
with a fair degree of skill; concealment being, in all 
sach tales, the most difficult matter to arrange with 
consummate success. One might doubt a little as to 
whether a ‘fence’ and a burglar would transact their 
business by a check that required the endorsement of 


A novel 


Electrical 
and magnetic fields have found place in all works on books for the sake of one. Can it be that Mr. Hutton is 


chemical and mechanical forces will be new to the ma- 


The chapter on machines points out 
their place as conservers of energy in a way which is| 9 not as goodly to look upon as tradition has repre- 


Harper 


work which is her hateful holiday task, and meets dire 
migchance in consequence. Occasionally we desert the | say, typical—idiosyncracies in his farces, and so little in 
homely every-day pathos for the ways of fairy-dom, and | plotsand situations, that they make rather heavy drafts 


This bright and clever little story, in its revised form, 
is a welcome addition to the really good summer litera- 


are agreeable and lifelike, and there is little, if any, 
‘padding.’ Itis, in a way, a ‘detective’ story, without 
the atmosphere of crime and misery that usually makes 
such tales somewhat lugubrious reading, and one is sat- 
isfied so early in its perusal that it must ‘end well’ that 
it is taking little from any possible reader’s pleasure to 


story, which is an excellent comment as a whole upon 
the fallibility of circumstantial evidence. 

The blue and white binding of the book is a tasteful 
bit of new-fashioned antiquity. 





FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HuTTON. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


Not from the books that Mr. Hutton has himself 
written, not even from the ‘Literary Notes’ that are 
familiar to the readers of Harper’s Magazine (which 1s 
but another way of saying nine-tenths of the English- 
speaking world), but from the books of Mr. Hutton’s 
library has he taken these extracts, dear to all book- 
worms and illled with hints for collectors, Grangerites 
and others. 

All those persons who desire to speak in a knowing 
manner of the professional secrets of books and book- 
making are strongly advised to read this collection of 
out-of-the-way information. As Mr. Hutton himself 
observes, out of a thousand frequenters of retail book- 
stores, ‘‘nine hundred and twenty-seven never heard of 
Book-plates at all”—to take ap one of the mysteries with 
which the author deals. How many Americans know 
that Paul Revere engraved designs for book-plates? 
And what are book-plates? ‘‘They are the engraved or 
printed labels,” says Mr. Hutton, ‘tof any form or design, 
which, pasted in the inside of the front covers of books, 
serve to denote the ownership thereof. Then he cites a 
ariety of rare and curious ones, for the benefit of the 
collector as well as the uninitiated. 

Grangerism and the Grangerites’ does not deal with 
agricultural matters, as one might fancy at the first 
glance, but with the practice of extra-illustration and its 


, ‘ , . ients (whic e only mentioned, however) of 
topics in a most interesting manner, arousing amost refine;nents (which are only ‘ ) 


backing and inlaying; the latter a delicate operation, as 
anyone kuws who has attempted it. The slab, the glass, 


» tha Bl cous 
instance, the story becomes almost a fairy-tale, so re- the fine edge, the curling bevel—Mr. Hutton does not go 


into those details, and as the process is something of a 


The different chapters treat in a lucid manner of trade-secret, it may be well to imitate his reserve. He 
Matter and its properties, the Ether, Motion, Energy deals with the practice rather more leniently than is the 


wont of writers, but it is certain that ‘Grangerism’ is an 
indulgence that may become a vice; a destroyer of many 


himself a Private Illustrator? 
The essay ‘On the Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots’ 
leaves one with the impression that the ill-fated Queen 


sented her; though there have been many women who 
.| have won a reputation for beauty on the strength of a 


of our knowledge of physics, without the necessity of fascinating manner and a tactful address. 
consulting technical treatises and sporadic papers, and 
for those who have an interest in the phenomena of markable for the doubt cast upon the grave of Shakspere 


‘On Some Portrait Inscriptions’ seems chiefly re- 


at Stratford on Avon—it is a shock, even in this incono- 


The rapid advance of science, due to the work of many clasts age, wom it referred ee — supposed owe 
specialists, makes a work of this nature a desideratum to|°f Shakspere”! The essays ‘On Poetical Dedications 
those who care to be fairly well in keeping with the and ‘On Poetical Inscriptions’ are somewhat easier read- 


ing; owing, perhaps, to the fact that the examples 
quoted are more largely of modern and contemporaneous 
authorship. Mr. Robert Lovis Stevenson’s dedication to 
7 “Dear Andrew, with the brindled hair,” 


and Mr. Andrew Lang’s reply to 


“Dear Loulaof the awful cheek.” 


-| are given in full, and Mr. Hutton pays a compliment to 


ward and gently bright in style, soundly wholesome in| his chosen profession on its amiability in his closing 
lesson, they will delight other than child-readers; though | reference to the practice of authors in dedicating their 
Most of the stories | books to each other—a pleasant and a kindly thing, when 
are of little folk of Old and New England; bits of odd | it does not become a collection of the lucubrations of a 
comedy, as when Aunt Mary has two Thanksgivings in| Mutual Admiration Society. 

one year, from her absent-minded grandma’s antedating 





>| A LetTrer OF INTRODUCTION. Farce. By W. D. Howells. L)- 
- lustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Howells deals so largely in personal— one might 


,| upon amateur abilities; while their points, for obvious 


was mistaken by the dull eyes of everybody but one | reasons, are scarcely sufficiently accentuated for the pro- 


8} fessional stage. This is merely saying, of course, that 


rich in wholesome, innocent entertainment, and children | they require actors to act them; men and women of 
can hardly spend saner or sweeter hours than in its good | quick perception rather than clog-dancers or profession- 


al acrobats. How good a thing a farce of Mr. Huwells’s 
might be, were it acted by intelligent and well-drilled 


By Brander Matthews aod| amateurs, the public has had few chances of knowing, 


though his farce of ‘The Parlor Car’ and, perhaps, one 
or two others have found favor with amateur dra- 
maticcompanies. The tribulations of an absent-minded 
’ |and busy writer who gives a letter of introduction to the 
typical Englishman who is ‘doing’ the ‘States’ ; only to 
be persuaded by his friends that he has probably given 
him the wrong note for that purpose— this, with the 
Englishman’s delight in American humor and the use on 
the author’s part of former characters and his allusions 


to his own earlier farces, makes up a farce whose unde- 
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niable brightness, as has been hinted already, lies more 
in the manner than in the matter. 


4 
THE LANCE OF KANANA. A story of Arabia. By Abd El Ardav- my 
an. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.00. a 


POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR AMERICAN YOUTH. 








outrage Probability; but the wish will recur from time 


each; but that does not impair the readableness of the 


JHCK BRERETON’S THREE MONTH’S SERVICE. 


NEW EBOOKS. iy 





By John Harris i 
Patton, Ph.D. New York: A Lovell & Co. Price, $1.00. 


By Maria McIn- 
tosh Cox. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Heal Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


14000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne Gity 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 


REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





LOVE. 


BY ADELE R. INGERSOLL. 


Mind and Heart of God were wedded! 
Unto them a child was given! 

All the earth was dead with darkness, 
But this child appeared from heaven, 
And a flood of light came with him, 
Bringing peace and sweet content 
Unto all whose hearts were open 

To the being God had sent. 


Where he makes his habitation, 
There he dwelleth evermore; 
Faith, the bar upon the gateway, 
Hope, the seal upon the door, 
Keeping him a willing captive 
From his erstwhile home above. 
Mighty child of mighty parents, 
Everlasting, perfect Love. 


Harper's Magasine. 





OLD SOUTH LECTURES. 





MRS. LIVERMORE TELLS THE STORY OF COLUMBUS. 


At the Old South Meeting-House, Wednesday after- 
noon, Mrs. Mary A Livermore delivered the fourth in the 
course of Old South Lectures for Young People, her sub- 
ject being ‘The Story of Columbus.’ 

America, said Mrs. Livermore, was gradually dis- 
covered. Ever since the year 1000, portions of America 
were being discovered. Christopher Columbus was one 
of those who longed to discover the rich islands of the 
east described by Marco Polo. He had no idea of dis- 
covering a new world. He was filled with the desire to 
reach the rich island of Chepango, our modern Japaa, 
and his difference from other navigators consisted in be- 
lieving there was a shorter route to it than that of round- 
ing the coast of Africa to reach it. 

Columbus was as good a navigator as existed at the 
time: he had become convinced that the earth was round 
and had learned the use of the use of the quadrant for the 
reckoning of latitude. He was so sure of the truth of 
his theory that he began to talk it out boldly and made 
maps, charts and globes to prove his plan to the people. 

At length he presented himself at the court of Portu- 
gal, and exhibited his charts and presented his facts to 
King John. The King did not help him any, but availed 
himself of the information gleaned from the navigator 
toattempt the discovery of Japan by coaching other 
captains with Columbus’s facts. Disappointed and dis- 
gusted with King John, Columbus repaired to Genoa, and 
thence to Spain. 

The attempts of Columbus to interest Spain were des- 
cribed and the enthusiasm of the discoverer, his glow- 
ing speech, his indomitable will, his indifference to cold, 
hunger and ;poverty, and his faith in his ultimate suc- 
cess in spite of discouragements and obstacles, were 
portrayed by the lecturer and eulogized as the grandest 
and sublimest picture of that whole century. 

Columbus, saidthe speaker, realized that he was the 
greatest man in his own line in that day, and to this 
consciousness of his own worth and his confidence in 
his own great ability is due the great price he put upon 
his discovery, which was considered at first by the court 
‘unsufferable.’ 

The voyage of discovery and the subsequent voyages, 
vicissitudes and death of Columbus were sketched by 
Mrs. Livermore in an interesting manner, and a warm 
eulogy paid to the character of the discoverer. 


The next lecture in this course, on Wednesday after- 


THE THEATRES. 
The Boston Museum’s ‘preliminary season’ was 
opened on Monday, according to custom, by Mr. Roland 
Reed and his company. The play was ‘Lend Me Your 
Wife,’ an adaptation from the French, by Dion Bouci- 
cault, revised, with interpolations, by Sidney Rosenfeld. 
The most significant interpolation is that of the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Bunting’s father, a queer, deaf, addle-pated 
old gentleman, who lives in a haze of innocent bewilder- 
ment over all the odd happenings to which, from first to 
last, he has not the slightest clue. It is a distinctly 
comic creation, and is admirably interpreted by Mr. 
Rees Davies. Otherwise the play is a farce-comedy of a 
rather ordinary sort, with far too many suggestive jests, 
and a few scenes—notably those of frantic embracings 
and as frantic jealousy—which are definitely unpleasant. 
Mr. Reed’s Captain Tarbox is a quaint bit of genre work, 
which is almost continuously droll and rarely sins 
through exaggeration. 


At the Globe Theatre, the ‘Isle of Champagne,’ an 
opéra bouffe whose libretto is by Bryne and Harrison and 
its score by W. W. Furst, has pleased large audiences. 
Its fun is cleanly and uncommonly novel, and its settings 
brilliantly pretty. The music is ‘catchy, and tuneful. 
Mr. Thos. Seabrooke, as King Pommery II., scored a 
deserved hit. The operetta will be continued until 
further notice. 


Rehearsals of Mr. Isaac Henderson’s new play, ‘Aga- 
tha,’ which will receive its first performance on the Amer- 
ican stage at the Museum on Saturday evenidg, Septem- 
ber 3d, are progressing most satisfactorily, under the 
personal supervision of the author. In its dramatic 
form, the story of ‘Agatha’ develops great strength and 
power, besides having a marked sympathetic interest 
which cannot fail to please. The different characters 
seem to be especially fitted to the members of the new 
company, and the greatinterest that each one is taking 
in his or her respective role augurs well for the saccess 
of thecharming play. Miss Mary Hampton and Miss 
Marie Burress, who will assume the two leading feminine 
roles, their beauty and talents setting off the characters 
to perfection. There is every indication of a most brill- 
iant opening of the season of 92-93. 

‘Puritania,’ at the Tremont Theatre, has almost reach- 
ed the end of its brilliantly successful run. The per- 
formance is given with as much gayety and zest as on 
the opening nights, while lacking nothing of the finish 
born of familiarity. It will hold the stage until Sept. 
10. On Sept. 12, the Manol-Mason Company will begin 
a brief engagement. 

The Grand Opera House has entered, with the new 
season, on asomewhat novel regime. The plan of the 
management is to offera drama or comedy which shall 
hold the stage until ten o'clock, to be followed by an hour 
of variety performance. This new order of thinga be- 
gan last Saturday night, with every evidence of cordial 
popular approval, with a performance of the exciting 
melodrama, ‘The,Midnight Alarm,’ and an entertainment 
by Carmencita and the Spanish students. Next week, 
‘Held in Bondage’ will be the drama, with Martin Hayden 
in the leading part. 


The Columbia Theatre and the Hollis St. Theatre will 
each open on Sept. 5. ‘The New Wing,’ a London suc- 
cess, will be the attraction at the former, and ‘Tuxedo’ 
at the latter playhouse. 


The Howard Atheneum will open next Monday, with 
a performance by Tony Pastor and his company. 

The Park Theatre will open Monday, August 29, with 
Barnet’s extravagance, ‘1492,’ given by Rice’s Burlesque 
Company. 

The Bowdoin Square Theatre will open August 29, 
with Bobby Gayler in ‘Sport McAllister.” 


At the Boston Theatre, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has been 
given by a competent company. Dockstader’s Minstrels 
will be next week’s attraction. 

The Manola-Mason company has been rehearsing for 
& week past on the Tremont Theatre stage, the rehearsals 
being in charge of Manager Wm. Seymour. Both the 
musical vandeville and the comedy. are ‘coming out 
splendidly.’ Bostonians will have a chance to welcome 
several great favorites in this company besides ‘Jack’ 
Mason and Miss Manola, chief among whom will be 
Miss Annie Clarke and Junius B. Booth. The engage- 


ment of the company at the Tremont will begin Monday, 
Sept. 12. 











Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis’s interesting paper on 
‘The Exhibitions at Harvard College Founded prior to 
1800,’ read before the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Society at a recent meeting, is reprinted in 
pamphlet form from the Proceedings of that Society. It 
is an interesting and valuable historical compilation. 
(Press of David Clapp & Son, 115 High street. ) 





noon, Aug. 24, will be on ‘Americus Vespucius and the 
Early Books about America, by Rey. E. G. Porter. 





Goldthwaite'’s Geographical Magazine (Wm. M. 
fromm New York) for August is at had, containing 


Among these may be noted a continuation of a 


and his Times’ by Capt. William H. Parker, the ne 
ject being the ‘Landfall of Columbus.’ Capt. Fors — 
on the same subject are also given in an editorial, 4 ie, 
instalment of ‘End Towns of the Earth.’ WS “ 
Adam, Jr., describes Punta Arenas, the most ther, 
town of Chile. The leading article js ,; ntitled me 
valleys, Lakes and Waterfalls’ and is from the acer 


Ralph S. Tarr; Chief Justice Daly contributes - ee 
on ‘Who Discovered the Pigmies,’ and the present stat : 
of the metric system is discussed by Prof = 
Smith, from which it appears that the English-speak os 
nations are the only ones of the civilized world Which z 
not use it. The magazine contains a host of ot 7 
esting articles, notes and items. 


David 


her inter 
The Mahogany Tree, a periodical that fought valiag: 
ly against Philistia for six months, is to reappear yya,, 
other managment in September. Miss Mildred Aldrich ; 
of the most brilliant and talented of the newspaper Wome 
of Boston, has bought the paper; and inher announcemer; 
says: ‘Its present shape and make-up will be » 
tained, and it is proposed to make its contents as uniee, 
as its appearance. It will be modelled somewhat op the 
famous London weeklies, and, like them, reflect put - 
person’s opinion on topics of current to thoes 
who keep in touch with the world. As the public is mo» 
interested in people than in things, much of the paper 
will naturally be devoted to affairs and events from per. 
sonal standpoint; but its contents will always be exely 
sive.” The former Mahogany Tree was a success while) 
lasted; may an equal and more permanant success attey 
the new one. 

The short stories inthe September Scribner are 1) 
second of Octave Thanet’s ‘Stories of a Western Tow) 
‘The Face of Failure,’ illustrated by A. B. Frost, andy 
‘Case in Point,’ by George A. Hibbard—a sketch jn th 
author’s best vein. 

Mr. Kipling’s recent book of ‘Ballads’ has had a fing, 
clal success of which no other volume of verse has bee 
able to boast for many a year. Already it has broug): 
him about $5,000, and even now, when the novelty of th 
volume has worn off, it has a steady sale of 300 to 
copies a week. 


interest 


M. Zola’s next novel is to have a religious theme. 
proposes to deal with those who go on pilgrimages, wit 
the hope of spiritual or temporal benefit; and hes 
about to visit Lourdes to study his subject. It is und 
stood that he intends to treat the great modern pilgria 
age with the reverence due to earnest devotional conry. 
tion, although some of the surroundings will meet rit 
his strong disapproval. It is asserted that he takes. 
side that miracles undoubtedly occur at the famous grov 
to, but he draws distinction between certain maladies 
Another novel which M. Zola has in contemplation wil 
turn upon the decrease of population in France. 






er 


The volume on General Sherman, in the ‘Great Com- 
mander’ series in Appleton, is to be the work of General 
Manning F. Force. General Henry E. Davies 
with a biography of General Sheridan; and Dr. Henry 
Coppee is engaged upon one on General Thomas. 


is busy 


Harper & Brothers have just ready for publication 
‘The Danube; From the Black Forest to the Black Sea 
by F. D. Millet, richly illustrated by the author and Al 
fred Parsons; ‘A Family Canoe Trip,’ by Florence 
Waters Snedeker, illustrated; ‘The Woodman,’ a novel 
by M. Guernay de Beaurepaire, Procureur-Général o! 
France, translated by Mrs. John Simpson; and ‘The 
Principles of Ethics,’ by Professor Borden P. Bowne, of 
the Boston University. 

Longmans, Green & Co. will be the publishers of Mrs 
Deland’s forthcoming novel, ‘The Story of a Child.” Be 
fore its appearance in book-form it will be published 4s 4 
serial in The Atlantic. 


Mr. Clinton Scollard will publish through Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., this season, a volume of ‘Songs of Sunrise 
Lands,’ suggested by his travels in Egypt, Syria snd 
Greece. 

The Magazine of Art for September (New York 
Cassell Pub. Co.) has for its frontispiece an etching SY 
Charles Courtry of Zamacois’s ‘The Kind Confessor— 
variously known as ‘The Good Pastor’ and ‘Rival Con- 
fessors’—one of the best-known paintings J of one of the 
most eminent Spanish painters of the latter half of the 
century. The opening article of the number is devote’ 
to Onslow Ford, the English Sculptor, and is by Marios 
Hepworth Dixon. Numerous illustrations from Mr. 
Ford’s work attest his ability in the plastic art. ‘Charles 
Keene: His Life and Work,’ has for its foundation Mr 
George Somer’s Life of Keene published here by Mac- 
millan & Co. Some of the best illustrations from tbe 
book are used. Apropos of the Shelley centenary, M'. 
Theodore Watts contributes a poem which is illustrated 
with a page drawing by C. Ricketts. Lord Ronald 
Gower discusses ‘Some Portraits of Marie Antoinette 
which are here reproduced. Bernard Evans, a pops 
English landscape painter, is exploited by Alfred T 
Story, whose assertions regarding his cleverness * 
made good by the illustrations given. The new Grafto® 
Gallery, which is to succeed the Grosvenor in purpo% 





many item and articles of interest in its special province. 





and popularity perhaps, is carefully described by © 
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goal and there are copious notes that bring | 


o a close. 
‘tent Rome and Modern London,’ by Edward J. 
‘ancient ‘. the opening paper in Littell’s Living | 
xipps, M- a ‘9. This comparison favors the old | 
age, for we > the author claiming that Rome, apart | 
world oer ‘srobably superior to modern London. 
“a ste as populous and as wealthy, and it 
it was at panty In this the author differs from | 
was more . 2 nis reasons. To prove his position he | 
Gipbor pis . from standard authorities, ancient and | 
quotes -: his conclusions would seem to be sustained. 
ts further enriched by ‘Letters of Carlyle to 
— yon Ense;’ ‘A Poseuse of the Eighteenth 
Fare py L. B. Lang; ‘On the New Star in Auriga,’ 
cee yam Huggins; ‘A Ride in the Great Sahara;’ ‘The 
ut +" Miramar:’ and ‘Girls of the Period.’ In fic- 
= ae , second and concluding part of ‘Five 
id Music-Book,’ and an installment of 


| 


from are, 


Castl 
ion there is the 
y ices from an U 
,unt Anne.” . 

The opening article of The Quiver for September 
vew York Cassell Pab. Co.) tells of ‘Those Other 
r thers’ who devote their lives to the care of children 
vot their own. ‘Jonah’ is the subject of the fifth of the 
‘Spiritual Failures.’ Then we come to an 
account of ‘Bath and its Memories,’ by Her- 
bert Russell, illustrated with characteristic sketches of 
chat quaint old town. One would scarcely think that 
there was variety enough in Alms-Boxes to make an in- 
veresting article on the subject, but there is, and the 
; gstrat ous that accompany the article are proof of the 
statement Professor W. G. Blaikie contributes an 
eeagy on the subject ‘Are the Conditions of Life Im- 
roving?’ ‘My Experiences as a Sunday-School Teacher’ 
an continued, and will prove to be those of many a young 
enthusiast. Stories, serials, special articles, poetry, and 
abig bundle of ‘Short Arrows’ make up the contents of 
this number. 


+ 


sketches 0 


nteresting 


he Scientific Cyclopedia is the name of a monthly 

ral of medicine and popular science, the publication 
f which has recently been begun in this city. It con- 
rains many formule and many items of interest judicious- 
» selected from various sources; but the editors would 
oat rm more nearly to the customs of these times, did 
they give credit in their magazine to to papers from which 
their items have been clipped. 

Gen. W. S. Rosecrans says of Zola’s last novel, ‘The 

Downfall’ (La Débf&cle): ‘‘It is a very remarkable novel. 
jtought to be read by all who take an interest in know- 
ing what war is like. The author has lifted the mask, 
snd the features beneath it will be recognized by any of 
the participants in the late war of the Rebellion as ex- 
cedingly accurate and truthful. It reverses the methods 
by which non-participants have hitherto been made 
acquainted with the general features of war. It intro- 
duces the reader at once to a corporal’s squad, the 
individuals of which are all of the humbler classes, and 
yet so thoroughly and briefly characterized that the 
reader can almost know what to expect of each under 
liferent circumstances. The marching back and forth 
of troops, the hardships inevitable to military movements 
from rain, mud, failure of connection between the com- 
missary and the hungry men, the subjection of man to 
his wants, so far as the soldier's life {s concerned; the de- 
struction of property aad the sufferings of the people 
who live within the track of war; the kind of camp 
followers, the manner and various ways in which they be- 
dave; the mode of destruction of the morale of the troops, 
the thousand little causes that discourage them—all 
make the most vivid impression upon the reader. Our 
participants in the war of the Rebellion will recognize 
those details with the keenest interest.” 


The September Century will contain a bref account of 
the life of Antonin Dvor&k, the famous Bohemian com- 
poser, who is coming to America to be director of the 
National Conservatory of Music. The name is sald to be 
pronounced as if it was spelled ‘Dvorschak.’ A portrait 
‘ccompanies the article, which is by H. E. Krehbiel, the 
well-known musical critic of the New York Tribune. 


} Theodore Roosevelt will contribute to the September 
Century the story of ‘An Elk-Hunt at Two-Ocean Pass.’ 
The same number will contain an illustrated account of 
‘Grand Falls of Labrador.’ 


There is an article on the subject of | Mr. Whittier has gathered the poems he has written 





sinbe the publication of ‘Saint Gregory's Guest’ in 1886, 
and they will appear early in the autumn under the ap- 


paancs NORMAL ART CLASSES. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 


propriate but somewhat pathetic title, ‘At Sundown.’ Mr. | 8nd Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
Garrett has made several attractive illustrations for the |{™rrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 


volume. 


practical results of these classes are {warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 


However perfectly the English may acquire the French | ofthe country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
accent, they betray their nationality in conversation, it is ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 


said, by their persistent use of the ejaculation “Oh!” |, 


to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 


nd the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 


The person who says, ‘Oh non!” *‘Oh oui!” and the like, | ¢ull information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 


by that sign is known as English. If the French uso |p 


test. Usually the pronunciation of a dozen words is 
enough to settle the question beyond doubt. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


593 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


articulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart 


anything of the sort it is “Ah!” But few of us need that | ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 


PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 
Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington 8t., Boston. 





HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 


the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 





Thorough preparation for the Institute of Technology, for 
Business, und for College. In allclasses, Special Students 
are received. Particular attention to Girls and Young Chil- 
dren. Unusual careof health. The sixty-fourth annual cata- 
logue sent on request. 

The class for training Kindergarten teachers is in charge 
of Miss LuCY WHEELOCK. 


where there are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin 

Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 


special attention given to character bullding. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 
N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Founded by Dr. EBEN TOUJEE. CARL FAELTON, Director. 


Masic, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year 

commences Sept. 8. Offices open for registration Sept. 1. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 

Fortieth year under the same president. Of its distinguishing 
features we may name thorough, practical work in every depart- 
ment; the beauty and healthfulness of location; ease of access; 
personal vare given students; home-like feeling enjoyed; economy 
of expenses, value considered ; its pentane | of Music, with its 
free Literary course; its school of Art, unexcelled; its Normal de- 
partment, of the best; its Preparatory and Collegiate courses, 
superior. No school, West or East, gives the helpsto students of 
small means that this does. Send fora free copy of the “Oread” 
and learn how one with small means may get a Normal, Collegiate 


Art or Musical education. Tuition and use of books free to one 
student from each county. 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course 
Send for an illustrated circular. 
H. M. WILLARD, A.|M., Principal. 








CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Busser INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


This school of Agriculture and Horiiculture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. , 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 
Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 














Although it is cynically said of Heine that he kept his 
brilliancy for the printer, there is eager interest shown 
a the forthcoming collection of letters written by him to 
“is Mother and sister. He was devoted to his mother, 
and Wrote to her in a strain unlike that to which his pub- 
lished writings have accustomed us. 


Mr. James C. Carter, the eminent lawyer of New 
York, has written an article on Samuel J. Tilden which 
Will appearin an early number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Mr. Carter, thongh a Republican, was a friend of Mr. 
Tilden, and his paper will be awaited with eager interest. 
B '8& piece of great good fortune that he has had the 
telsure and disposition to write it. 


Mr. W. §. Baker’s ‘Itinerary of General Washington’ 


from June 15, 1775, to December 23, 1783, is in the press 
of the Lippincotts. 


IROCTOR ACADEMY, 


| ANDOVER, N. H. 


| Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
| of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 

Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
| Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 


CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Daily lectures In ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGION anl 


Eruics. For program with full particulars apply to the Secretary, 
The building is situated in the most elegant part of the city, and | 5- Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 





ieinaiiiandadals MRS: THROOP’S SCHOOL, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 


Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
and care. Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 





Wellesiey,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; FASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Oommercial Law, 


Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500a 
year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


T= WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 
Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounas all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are 1; 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 








P[ARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 





DATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rey. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng. 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; William H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $140. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 





| comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
| for catalogue to 
Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 





f 
de sctinilberso 
_ NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR BOYS. | 

LAKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTER, MASS. | 


Wigwam Hull. Open July 6th to August 3lst. Established 1885. 
Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. Athietic | 


Sports, Military Drill, Swimming, Boating, Study of Nature. In- | 
sures a healthful and profitable summer vacation. 


For prospectus, aidress 


Worcester, Mass. 


W. H. BAYMENTON, | 


seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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A SONG. 
BY RICHARD MANSFIELD. 


I love the woods. 


Oh, give me but that crag of rock 
On which to build my simple cot, 
And I'll not ask for palaces, 
Nor murmur at my lonely lot. 


I do not need the silken garb, 

The cushioned couch, or seasoned food; 
I do not need the tongue of men 

To voice the word that “Life is good.” 


I do not need the amber scent, 
The honeyed smile and tutored song, 
Or crowd of glittering sycophants 
That in the halls of Creesus throng. 


I love the woods. 


When o’er the distant line of hills 
The rosy morning peeps its head, 

And stars that through the night have watched, 
Now quench their light and go to bed, 


I rise from couch of perfumed pine 
And seek the purling brook that flows 

Between its fringe of velvet moss, 
Where tiny turquoise blossom blows. 


I need no marble fountain rare 
To purify and lave and clean, 
And when Isay my grateful prayer, 
"Tis in His mighty dome of green. 
I love the woods. 
My ailent friend, my faithful dog, 
The horse that hastens to my call, 


The birds that sing above my head- 
They constitute my all in all. 


I breathe the forest’s filtered air, 
The breeze that cools the mountain brow, 
rhe snow-clad summit’s atmosphere, 
And praise the Lord I'm living now! 
I love the woods. 
—[{Harper’s Weekly. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN 


WOMEN, 


AND 


M. Marey, & Frenchman, has succeeded In 
photographing a fiying insect, the time of 
exposure being 1-2500 part of a second. 


The adjournment of Congress completes 
a thirty ycars’ service in the House for Mr. 
O'Neill, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Holman 
comes next in length of representation, as 
he has been for twenty-eight years a 
Congressman. 


The original of Rider Haggard's mighty 
hunter, Quartermain, is said to be F.C. 
Selous, who for some time past has been 
constructing roads in Mashonaland. 


Captain Frances Moore, who has been 
promoted in rank recently, has commanded 
the same troop In the 9th Cavalry, United 
States Army, for twenty years. The 
troops of the regiment are made up of col- 
ored men, who are excellent soldiers. 


Alexander Lawson, editor of the Yar- 
mouth Herald, Nova Scotia, is said to be 
the oldest newspaper man in the Maritime 
Provinces. He is now seventy-eight years 
old, and on August 9th celebrated the fifty- 
ninth anniversary of the founding of his 
paper. 

Seth Low, president of Columbia Col- 
ege, New York, has been inspecting the 
Berlin and Leipsic universities. 


Mrs. Martha Annie Rex, the aged ne- 

ress who recently went all the way from 
West Africa to see Queen Victoria, had 
put aside hersmall savings for fifty years 
to accomplish the trip. She is seventy-six 
years old, and one of thirteen children who 
in their youth were all sold into slavery in 
the United States. What became of her 
brothers and sisters she never heard, but 
her father, long since dead, managed to 
buy his own and her liberty, and they both 
weat to Liberia, the free state in Africa. 


Like most menof very great wealth, 
Baron Hirsch dresses with the utmost sim- 
plicity. He is fifty-six years old, but looks 
younger. 


John R. Keeling, the policeman on duty 
in Cooper Union, New York, is one of the 
bookworms of the department. He is a 
student of history and devotes much of bis 
leisure to the examination and comparison 
of historical data. His knowledge of Irish 
history is said to be exceptionally good. 


Theaged King and Queen of Denmark, 
following the wish of their subjects, re- 
cently placed on exhibition the magnificent 
gifts which they received at the celebration 
of their golden wedding. Almost 100,000 
people took advantage of the opportunity 
to see the tributes of respect to their 
rulers. The interest of the people was 
gratifying to the King and Queen. 


General Hazen took his eight years old 
son abroad with him. About the boy’s 
neck hung a handsome gold medal on one 
side of which was his name. On the other 
side of the medal was this inscription: ‘If 
this child should be lost send him at once 
to his grandfather, Washington McLean, 





J. M. Barrie, the novelist, is said to have 
political ambitions. He aspires to repre- 
sent his native place in Scotland, but as 
the sitting member is, like Mr. Barrie 
himself, a stropg Liberal, the historian of 
Thrums may have to wait several years 
before hecan gratify his longing for Par- 
liamentary honors. 


Sig. Mascagni, the composer of ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’ has been much annoyed, 
according to foreign papers, by the per- 
sistent reappearance of a paragraph 
declaring that he had become a gambler 
and played for heavy stakes. He finally 
lost his patience and sent the following 
telegram to the editor of one of the Milan 
journals: “It istrue that I play—but only 
billiards ” 


The will of Mr. F.'C. Hills of Kent, 
Eng., was proved a few days ago, and 
disposes of a personal estate ofa value 
more than $10,000,000. The amount is the 
largest on record in England since the 
death of Mr. Morgan, the banker, two 
years ago. It is much larger than the 
estate of thelateW. H. Smith. Mr. Hills| 
made his money in the manufacture or| 
chemicals, and was comparatively an un- 
known man. 








The mother of the Rev. Robert Fulton | 
Crary, of Poughkeepsie, is the only sur- 
viving child of Robert Fulton, the inven-| 
tor of the steamboat. 


Recent French papers print eulogistic 
sketches of Henry Mosler, who was lately | 
given the decoration of the Legion of | 
Honor in recognition of his artistic suc- | 
cesses. Mr. Mosler is a native of Cincin-| 


nati, and began his artistic career under | 
the care of James H. Beard. He was 
subsequently connected with ‘Harper's 


Weekly’ during the war, then studied at 
Dusseldorf, and afterward established 
himself in Paris, where he has been a 
frequent exhibitor in the salon. 


To fill the two vacancies in the Dart- 
mouth College Board of Trustees, the com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association sends out 
a circular saying that ‘‘withouat disparage- 
ment of any of the ten who are named, we 
desire to express our conviction that the | 
interests of the college will be well served | 
by the choice of Hon. Alvin Burleigh of | 
Plymouth, and Rev. Cyrus’ Richardson, | 
D. D., of Nashua—two of the candidates | 
presented by the committee.” 





Leopold Kahn and Lottie N. Swartwood 
were married last Sunday in New York. | 
Mr. Kahn is much better known as ‘Admir- | 
al Dot,’ the famous midget, and Miss | 
Swartwood is also of diminutive stature, 
being only one Inch taller than her husband. 
He is 48 inches high. But the wedding 
was a full-sized one, and though many of 
the guests were midgets, they all had a 
big time. The ‘Admiral’is a Jew, and 
Miss Swartwood adopted his faith when 
she became his w fe, and Rev. Aaron Wise 
and Rev. David Cahn performed the cere- 
mony according to the Jewish ritual. 


Gail Hamilton has tried every other 
means of freeing Mrs. Maybrick, and now 
she invites all Christian churches to offer 
up prayers in behalf of the imprisoned 
woman. 


George D. McLaughlin, assistant pro- 
fessor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was drowned while bathing 
at Lynn beach last Sunday. 


Of the twenty-nine United States Sena- 
tors whose terms will expire next March, 
Senator Dawcs is the oldest, scoring his 
76th birthday in October next. 


Coningsby Ralph Disraeli, the nephew 
or Benjamin Disraeli, who has just been 
elected to Parliament, is only 25 years of 
age. 


President Carter of Williams College, 
who has been travelling abroad, is on his 
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Congressman Sherman Hoar is under 
orders from his physician not to use his 
voice until September. After that he 
may be expected to take an active part in 
the fall campaign. 


The Rev. Dr. Osgood of Cohasset has 
been pastor of a church in that city for 
fifty years. He was called to the church 
upon his graduation from the Harvard 
Divinity School. 


The ex-Empress Eugenie, who is now at 
her beautiful country place in Farnbo- 
rough, begins to show signs of age. She 
is in perfect health, but her hair has be- 
come as white as snow, and she -can walk 
only with the aid of a stick. Passers-by 
are now confronted with a large board in- 
scribed, ‘‘Trespassers will be prosccuted, | 
these grounds are private.” This notice | 
has been found necessary, owing to the 
repeated intrusion of strangers at times 
when the empress is walking in the gar- | 
dens, when she always wishes complete | 
privacy. The public are admitted at cer- 
tain hours. Only the other day some ruf- 
flans had the impudence to steal her rosary 
off the desk in the chapel, and flowers are 
repeatedly torn from the withered wreaths | 
on the late emperor’s sarcophagus. 


Great regret is felt in the artistic circles 


| of Denmark at the death of Haus Riis, the 


famous landscape painter. He was still a | 
comparatively young man, having recently | 
celebrate the fifty-third anniversary of his 
He was rich, owning a fine estate 
on the Isle of Folster, and able to devote | 
his time to his profession. 


j 
| 


Mr. Sidney Woollett, who sailed recently | 
for England, will pass a short time ino 
London and then repair to Noith Devon for 
rest and recuperation after his long and 
dangerous illness. | 


Queer stories are told of the conduct of | 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, whose | 
head seems to have been turned by compli- | 
ment which the Czar paid him some years 
ago in calling him ‘his only friend.” Since 
then his disposition has become more and 
He will not endure, it is 
opposition to his | 
wishes, and is particularly hostile to such 
of his subjects as evince any interest in 
questions of reform. Many of the best 
men in the country have been driven into 
exile by his persecution. 


Henry Pettitt, the noted English play- 


| Wright, once wagered a man that he would 


in seven days write, rehearse and produce 


|aplay which would take an hour to act. 


He not only achieved this, but the play 


was a distinct success. | 
Living on Air. | 

The London Lancet, speaking of human | 
endurance, refers to the narrative of the | 


three Bohemian miners, who, after being 
entombed by a fall of sand in the pit where 
tney were working, were finally rescued 
alive, though of course, in an utterly pros- 
trate condition, seventeen days later. Dur- 
ing the period of their live burial, air was 
pumped down to them by bore holes. On 
this they may be said to have lived, without 
food and without water. The total want 
of the latter is what makes their survival 
so remarkable. But for this essential the 
longer fasts of professional fasting men 
would have been quite impossible. 

We can have no difficulty in understand- | 
ing generally why this holds true if we bear 
in mind the fact that not only does water 
constitute by far the greater constituent of 
every tissue, but that without its due pro- | 
portion the circulation and autrition of the | 
blood and that needful if costly chemical 
change upon which all tissue repair de- 
pends would be alike impossible. 

In endeavoring to trace the rationale of 
alife persisting, as in the case of the 
buried miners, in spite of the absence of 








way to this country, having engaged his 
return passage for Aug. 20. Prof. Rice is 
now travelling in the Italian lake district 
on his way to Germany. Dr. Thomas 
Logie, assistant professor of the Romance 
languages, is spending the summer in 
Paris, and will remain abroad until quite 
late. 


F. Anstey, the author, only got $100 for 
his first story, ‘Vice-Versa.” The book 
sold so well that the publishers afterward 
gave him thousands of dollars. 


Mrs. Margaret Van Fradenburg of Red 
Hook, Dutchess County, New York, cele- 
brated the 104th anniversary of her hirth 
last Monday. A banquet was tendered to 
her at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Proper. She chatted with the guests and 
acknowledged many congratulations. 


M. Deibler, the French executioner, who 
guillotined Ravachol, bas been turned out 


much afraid the anarchists will blow up 
his property. 


The Pall Mall Gazette comes out with a 
repetition of the rumor that Mary Ander- 
son will soon return to the stage. Mary 
Anderson and her husband have lately been 
residing at Oben, Argylshire, Scotland 








Cincinnati, United States ofAme ica.” 


a place noted for its exports of pig 
iron and whiskey. 


of his house by his landlord, who is very | 


every natural condition we must notice one | 
ortwo significant points. In the first | 
| place their condition was that of rest, their 
| functional metabolism being proportion- 
ately less active, their waste of tissue di- 
minished, and their output of carbonic 
acid not so likely to overcharge the sur- 
| rounding atmosphere. 
Further, we may take it for granted that 
a robust physique had no small share in 
| the conservation of vital energy. Much 
depends in such cases on the amount of ni- 
trogenous matter stored up, for the most 
} part in muscular tissue, and available for 
| destructive changes. We may safely as- 
| sume that the amount of reserve nitrogen 
in the case of these men was not meagre. 
| It ismainly, no doubt, to this circumstance 
| that we must attribute not only the fact of 
| their existence, but the still more remarka- 
| ble prospect of their convalescence and ul- 
| timate recovery. 


j 





“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


| 

has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
| mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
|For sale by Druggists in ev ery part of th 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 
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STORMY VACATION DAYS 
MADE PLEASANT. 


Did you ever have a Vacation without some 
stormy days, when you did not know what to de 
with yourself? Reading is what most people fal 
back on at such times and nothing is better 
drive away the blues than a short crisp story or 
few good jokes. Our special offer of 25 back 
numbers of the Waverly Magazine, of «ifr 
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Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


HE BOSTON COMMONWEALTEL 


All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
ne of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 

In its recent issues Tak COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 

Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHALEr, 

before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 

26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 

WaDLIn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) 
J. B. HARRISON. 
an. 2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Samus. H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. Joun TREVOR: read by 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 


23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuarvzs V. RiLey, before the Lowell Institute. 


30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. Rvussext,] before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Feb. 13.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) JomNnjRrrcuie, Jr. 

THE COLUMN OF HANES. (Original for this Journal.) Wuti1aAM 
CorpLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. GrorGe Baur, before the American 
Antiquarian Society. 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Jon Ritcuie, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Easerr C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 
Boston Scientific Society. 

March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 

“ 12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. Henry P. Curtis, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. M. Harriott, before the Royal 
Meteorological Society. 

“ 10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Meap, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 

“  26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. ,Wriiiam Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 





S. C. Caanpier, before the 


S. C. CHanpuerR, before the 


(Original for this Journal.) 


This publication wisi be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
yromptly, in fulland complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 

The possessor of a file of Tak ComMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 

He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He 
abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 


TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
‘2 convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 

A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 

‘ppropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Taz COMMONWEALTH for 

the entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 

This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
aave @ permanent value and a lasting interest. 

THIS OFFER IS FREE, 


& above stated, to all subscribing at this office and remitting ten cents additional ror 
postage on the Binding Portfolio. 


. The publishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited exteut, but make this 
over in order that the readers of Tuk COMMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE COMMON- 
WEALTH” for themselves. 
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{Established 1862, Published Every Saturday. 
EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors. 








Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
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In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the>Common.) 

Polish all Metals with 

+ STARINE. 

— Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


SY) $2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 25. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED [BY 
SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St.,'Boston 








A GOOD RICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 
° Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy ; 
special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press. 


M,C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM : 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
823 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 


TRADE MARK. 


Tank MARK 


CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat Diseases 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


GERMICIDE, 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO. 


(Incorporated.) 
23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 








Their Famous Germicide may now be ob- 
tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


in connection with a hand atomizer. 


This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of most 
powerful known 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired, Price, 
$1 per pint. For sale by Shepard, Nor- 





25 BROMFIELD ST.BOSTON. 


DR. JAEGER’S ‘Union Sq. Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” conitary Underwear 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 


| are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
| heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 


sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 


d 
Free from POISONOUS)DYES. furnished throughout. 


‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 


service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 


Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 


section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


[PAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 

Free carriage to and from the depot. Rates 
$2.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 








RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &. 

Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr.,8 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop.,, 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


Dining Room 
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ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL “APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THE 19th CENTURY! 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 


INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 


HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ecn- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whele 
System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 
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GINGER ALE 


}-AND— 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


Don't offer your guests cheap crackers or In 


ferior Ginger Ale. 


SIMPSON SPRING 
CWhite Label) 
GINGER ALE. 

“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 
Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





How to Talk Latin. 


The drollest of anecdotes has been 
related and the most candid and modest 
of confessions made by the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Arthur W. 
Peel, in distributing the 
wick Grammar School. The right honor- 
able gentleman, writes George Augustus 


Sala, remarked that he could never quite 


understand why it was that classically- 


educated English people could never con- 


verse in the Latin language; and he him- 


self was once placed in a position which 
brought this deficiency in a striking way 
Norway, 
thirty years ago, ina district where Latin 
happened to be the usual means of com- 
munication, and he had the greatest diffi- 
conversation in 
recollecting even the simple Latin for ‘yes’ 


before him. He was traveling in 


culty in the course of 


and ‘no.’ 


It is difficult to understand how any one 


t 


prizes at War- 


| It is to be spherical in shape. By itata 
| glance the different elevations, the tabie- 
| lands, the mountain ridges and the valleys 
will be indicated in the vutline, the highest 
peaks of the mountains being proportion- 
jately elevated as much above the sea 
|level as are the peaks of the Rocky moun- 
|tains above the Atlantic and Pacific coast 
lines. 


A Great Dam. 


Work upon the great dam which is the 
first step in the process of the draining of 
the Zuyder Zee is proceeding very satis- 
factorily. A good, solid, broad foundation 
has already been laid, extending from the 
uorth point of North Holland across to the 
island of Wieringen, and thence straight 
across the Zee to the nearest point of the 
opposite coast of Freisland—a distance of 
eighteen miles only. It has been found 
that as the work advances the sea itself 
assists by depositing enormous quantities 
of sand and silt every tide on both the out- 
side and inside of the dam, which is 
gradually raised along its whole length 
simultaneously. 

When the project of draining the Zee 
took shape forty years ago, the first idea 
was to join by dams the great islands of 
the Texel, Viieland, Terschelling, and 
Ameland to each other and to the mainland 
ateach end. The total length of dams re- 
quired for this would have been only the 
same as thatfrom Wieringen to the Fries- 
land coast, and it would have reclaimed 
from the sea about half as much again as 
the present plan; but the tide going in and 
out through these openings four times 
daily, with tremendous strength and in 
enormous volume, couid not be coped with. 
It has hollowed out deep channels between 
the islands, from which it was considered 
vain to attempt to dislodge it. When the 
tides have been excluded altogether, sub- 
sidiary dams will be built and the water 
pumped out into the sea. 


The amount of land which will be re- 
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who has bad even a rudimentary training 
in Latin could forget that ‘non’ and ‘min- 
ime’ isthe Latin for ‘no,’ but it is much 
easier to comprehend the difficulty expe- 
rienced by a gentleman who has not con- 
tinued his classical studies after leaving 
the university,in remembering off-hand the 
Latin for ‘yes,’ seeing that there are at 
least eight Latin equivalents for our Eng- 
lish ‘yes’ or ‘yea.’ I[ would respectfully 
propose two remedies for what seems to 
be a very widespread infirmity. If you 
cannot make up your mind whether to say 
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the value of 
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area of the kingdom. 
cess of the cost of the work. 


The Fleet of Columbus. 


propriation for 


will be about 1,000,000 
present 
It is estimated that 
the recovered land will be 


50,000,000 sterling in ex- 


the Naval bill makes an ap- 


‘the construction by the 


carried on. On the fourth floor at the 
rear is the room where spectacle lenses 
are shaped and polished, while in front 
is a workroom where steel spectacle 
frames are made. This is the only spec- 
tacle-frame manufactory in New England 
outside of Southbridge. In this room, 
besides the work-benches, is a row of a 
dozen grindstones of various sizes, which 
are run by belting connecting with the 
motor on the floor below. 

As an opthalmic optician Mr. Lloyd con- 
siders Meyrowitz of New York as his only 
competitor, and he now feels that he bas 
the advantage since he has been able to 
remove his workrooms from their old 
location on Harvard place and bring his 
entire business, with the exception of his 
branch store on Boylston street, under one 
roof. He claims that he now has the 
most perfect appointments for manufac- 
turing spectacles, eye-glasses and optical 
instruments. 


Browning’s Idea of Byron. 
Browning, it would seem, had a remark- 
able memory, says the Pall Mall Gazette. 
A friend of Mrs. Crosse has told her that, 
in company with Mr. Browning and Mr 
Cotten Morison, they were one day discus- 
sing Byron, of whom Browning was an in- 
tense admirer. He spoke of Byron’s ex- 
traordinary powers of satire, and repeated 
at considerable length a portion of the 
‘*Vision of Judgment,” beginning with the 
words “St. Peter stood at the Celestial 


Gate.” When he finished, Mr. Browning 
said: ‘‘I have not repeated those lines for 


forty years, but they are graven on my 
memory.” Then he burst out with the 
remark: ‘Byron was one of the most 
wonderful men ever created,” and, turning 
to Mrs. Wynue, he said, pressing her arm 
in the way he had when much interested, 
“to think of all this coming to an end at 
thirty-seven !” 


How's This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catrrrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 vears, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Draggists, To- 
ledo, O. WanpraG, Kinran & MARVIN, 
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LAST WEEK BUT ov) 


} iF 


HIS 7th ANNUAL ENGAG, MENT 


ROLAND REED 
 LEND ME YOUR Wire.» 


His Best and Most Laughab|, 


GATH 
GATH 
GATH 
GATH 


BOSTON 


Mr. R. M. FIELD, 


Comedy 


By Mr. Isaac Hy 

Its frst performa 
Country for the OPEN |N 
Sid REGULAR SEAS 


7 Ot 
N, SEPT 


MUSEUM. 





AGATHA!! AGATHA!! 

Saturday Evening, Sept. 3d 
52a, DRAMATIC SEASON: 
THE NEW COMPANY: ry 


Vh a 


GATH By Mn. ISA) na 
GATH Ist pertorn 
GATH Entirely New Scenery 


AGTH GREAT CAST, 
“Dat Bist Sie Muh’! 
aa Sale of Seats to open Aug. 25, at 10a. 9 


GLOBE THEATRE 


. 
MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor Manag 
MONDAY, AUGUST 2 
Second Week of the Opera Seaso: Epor 


Success of the THOMAS Q 


SEA BROOKE 


COMIC In the Great Operas Spect 
OPERA and Gorgeous Production of Byr 
CUM PANY and Harrison's Spark 














“The Isle of Champagne’ 


A Brilliant Presentation of Scenic W 


Glorious Ballet! 


Eve’gs 7.45. Mat. Wed. and Sat 


‘immo,’ maxime,’ ‘ita,’ ‘sane,’ 


say ‘yes’ in Latin, go to 
some other professor of artificial memory 


‘certe,’ 
‘quippe,’ or ‘scilicet,’ when you wish to 
Mr. Stokes, or 


Secretary of the Navy of reproductions in 
Spain of two of the caravels, the Pinta and 
the Nina, which composed the fleet of Col- 
umbus on his voyage of discovery, to be 
,| taken after the review to Chicago as a part 


and get him to drum this phrase into you: 
‘Quin etiam aut non respondes—why don’t 
you answer yes or no?” When you have 
once riveted these words into your mind 
there will be no danger of your forgetting 
them. Still, very good scholars may often 
break down over simple words. I knew an 


ing of this 


ship 
launched by 


of the Government exhibit.” 


fact itself is none the less interesting. 
A duplicate of the Santa Maria, the flag- 
of Columbus, 


If the word- 


item is rather bungling, the 


has already 
it was a 


been 


Spain, and happy 


Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 


Raymond & Whitcomb’s Exposition 
Plans. 


It goes without saying that Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb will make extensive 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 


Atchison, Vopeka & Sani tt 


surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per Railroad Lom dll 
bottie. Sold by all Druggisls. Testimo- j 
pials free. 


P. O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St. Boston, July 1, ls 


Income} Bond Conversion 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 65. 


excellent Grecian once who could 


never 


thought to do our part toward reproducing 


remember ‘at call’ that ‘nai’ in Greek isa 
strong affirmative. ‘‘How can ‘nal’ mean 
‘yea’?” he used to ask. 

Remedy the second. Let an enterpris- 
ing bookseller get some first-rate Latinist 
to compile a fresh edition of the ‘Collo- 
quies of Erasmus’ thoroughly up to date; 
that is to say, comprising words and ex- 
pressions popularly used at the present 
day. I remember coming across, some 
years since, a French-Latin-Polish vocab- 
ulary, in which there was a chapter on 
cigar and pipe smoking, and another ona 
dinner at a restaurant, in which all kinds 
of modern dishes and modern wines were 
translated into Latin—dog-Latin, if you 
will—but, for all that, the Roman dog 
wagged his tail very merrily and very use- 
fully. When the enterprising publisher 
brings out his Erasmian ‘Colloquies’ up to 
date let him sell the book fora shilling, 
and it will find, I should say, a very wide 
circulation. The Latin-and-French Ollen- 
dortf goes very far in this direction, but 
Oliendorff under ‘any circumstances is 
desperately dry reading, and Erasmus is 
always amusing and often downright 
funny. 





Uncle Sam’s Big Map. 


The United States Geological Survey has 
been for 10 years engaged in making a 
great map of the United States, parts of 
which will be on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair. The piece, six feet in length and 
four feet in width, now ready, includes 
the state of Connecticut and a bit of Long 
Island and Eastern New York. 

This vast map will take at least 25 more 
years to complete. When completed, it 
would, if spread out, cover a little over 
three-quarters of an acre in superficial 
area. Of course,it would be impossible to 
suspend such a map so as to make it avail- 
able for practical use, and therefore.it 
will have to be published in sections. 

In addition tothis piece of the map of 
the United States, the Geological Survey is 
preparing an outline map of the country, 


the whole 


seventy feet 
lateen sails, 


the 
doubtless be 


fair. 


the entire 


floor. 


where Mr. 


thrown 


be devoted 


telescopes, 


stairs. 


glasses. 


On the 


copes, 





which will also be exhibited at the fair. 


fleet by 
smaller vessels, 


fore they sailed on their famous cruise. It 
will be observed that they are to be built 
‘in Sprain,’ and ‘apart from the interest at- 
taching to the crossing of the ocean by 

three vessels in I 


charge, as heretofore, of the prescri 
department of his business. 

The second floor, which was formerly 
divided into two rooms, r 
into one large 


photograph lenses, 
and field, marine and opera glasses is 





undertaking the two 
These were craft about 
long, originally designed for 
but partly square-rigged be- 


tion travel, next year, but the public wil 


plans contemplate. Briefly stated, 


of their passengers in Chicago at an ele 





company, they can 
built there more in accordance 


with their prototypes. 

This trio of vessels will undoubtedly 
form acentral feature of next year’s great 
naval pageant, and will afterward contribute 
a genuine Columbus element to Chicago's 


An Optician’s New Quarters. 


Andrew J. Lloyd, the optician, who has 
hitherto occupied only part of the building 
on Washington 
South, where he has been located for so 
many years, recently secured control of 
will hereafter ‘ 
enw the whole of i ; mt | will be conducted in the best manner, and 
pene 7 of it above the ground for the sole accomodation of Messrs. Ray- 
A special 
No | station for the hotel will be established on 


street, opposite the Old 


structure and 


He has rearranged the interior and | 
connected the different floors by new stair- 
ways at the back of the building. 
ch » will be { ’ : | the 
change wi e€ made on the first floor, 


Lloyd will have 


has now 
to the arrangement and 


photograph lenses, 


third floor are a 


the manufacture 


personal | 
ption | 


O LIMITED 
NEermsrcoass FARE 
been | 
One, and has a} 
double door opening on the stairway that | 
leads direct to the street. This room will 
dis- | 
play of opera, field and marine glasses, 
micro- | 
copes and such other goods as can be | 
better exposed for sale here than down-| 
It has a large cabinet at one side | 
containing 585 compartments, capable of 
holding over a thousand different degrees 
of combinations and powers in spectacle | 


stock 
room, motor room and a workroom in the! 


front, where of teles- 


microscopes, | 





main entrances to Jackson Park. 
Pullman Company is already bui'ding sev 
eral trains, comprising both sleeping-cars 
and dining-cars, for Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb’s exclusive use, and work has 
already been begun on the new hotel. The 
buildiog will have a street frontage of 650 
feet, and be constructed of pressed prick. 
It will not viein loftiness with Chicago’s 
famous ‘sky-scrapers,’ as its height has 
been fixed at four stories. 





| between every two apartments. The hous 


|} mond & Whitcomb’s passengers. 


Illinois Central 


Railroad, only 
blocks away. 


tw 


arrangeirents to accommodate the Exposi- 


be interested to know precisely what their 
the 
scheme already arranged for involves the 
running of daily vestibuled trains from 
the Eastern cities, and the accommodation 


A substantial majority of the nojaiogs of the 
1 | $80,000,000 Income Bonds having assented to U 
conversion proposed in Circular 68, the plan 
been declared fully effective by the Directors 0! 
the company. To avoid injustice to distant and 
absent holders of Income Bonds who have elther 


not become acquainted with the plan or throug 
- | cirenmstances have been unable to avail then 


has 


gant first-class hotel which the firm will | S¢!ves of it in the limit named in Cirewlar of 
erect on its own account on a splendid site 
within three huadred yards of one of the 
The 


limit is hereby extended until September 1, lv 

Income Bonds will be received for exchang' 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A., unt 
September 1, 1892, by the following-appointec 
. | agencies: 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
05 Milk St., Boston. 
UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 


8 Bishopsgate-Within, London, E. €. 


There will be 
about 350 airy and capacious sleeping- 
rooms, with private bath and toilet-rooms 


Pending completion of engraved nds, Nego 
tiable Certificates will be delivered Incom«¢ Bor 
holders, to be exchanged without unnecessar) 


delay for the former in due course 

e These Certificates have been listed on 
the Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York 
and London. 








Income Bond Scrip of any class will be receives 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in “mounts 
© | not less than $100, and in even hundreds ous 
ands. 


Holders of any of the bonds ca led for ex: 





FOR THE 


ROUND TRIP 
_ HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


AUG, 30th and SEPT. 27th 


THE “WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINES” 


to points west of St. Pauland Minneapolis. 


pany’s representatives, or 
JAS. C. POND, 





Will run low rate Harvest Excursions on above 
dates, to points in Minnesota, Montana, North and 
South Dakota. Tickets will be good twenty (20) 
days from date of sale. with stop-over privileges 


For full information, address any of the com 


Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., Chicago, I 


change, under Circular 63 of Oct. 1», 1889, _— 
presenting their bonds to any of the Agencies 
mentioned, can effect the original and present €x 
changes at the same time. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES 
ing this Plan and applications for circu‘ars al 
blanks for use thereunder can be mae Of Sh. 
agencies and of J. W. Kt INHARI, 
SIDENT, ATCHISON COMPANY, by 

By order of ux 


yn.cerne 
o 


the above 
VICE PRE : 
MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
Board of Directors. 
GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Charme” 


J. W. REINHART, Vice President 


Polish all Metals with 
— Everybody Recommends ~ 
For sale by all Hardware and # 
Supply Dealers and Grocers 

2.00 per gal., 60c- 4% 
? _— 25c. 1-2 pt- 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal 5t., Boston 












, 400. 
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4 KNOT OF HAIR. 


pY MIX HABL FIELD. 


ysset hair: 

« to wear 
ioe . pite of fashion’s check, 
sgt , i ‘about the neck; 
' twil ed 
arst | knew her, 
passion to pursue her, 
iit, to my mind 
ture of new kind. 

II. 
flash the wise, 
¢ apprehending eyes, 
ts her beauty great 

st awe and stimulate. 


yw they got 
sterious knot. 


Il 
» hast laid 
s braid! 
we may mark 
i, or dark; 
praise, 
and dar t fee] them; 
starmes. b f theft, dare steal them; 
e to gaze 
g maze. 


Academy. 


A Pig With A Tin Head. 


nid youever seca pig withatin head?” 


sired s Harlem doctor of a New 

mt a reporter 

‘A pig with a tin head? A real live pig 
vith atin head ?” ‘That was the reporter's 
soswer. It was equivalent to a great big 


York 


Well, I have seen one,” said the 


vtor. “Saw it the other day up in 
Harlem. I was taking a walk all by my. 
wif—I'’m sorry that you were not with 

_when, all of a sudden, I heard a child, 


cry out: ‘Oh, papa, look at the 

with a tin head on him!’ 
This little girl was the daughter of one 
se farmers who raise cabbages, 
shes, lettuce, and other green things 
ity market. The farmer himself 
ani the farmer’s Wife were on their hands 
xj knees pulling the weeds out a lettuce 
nd didn’t hear the child’s cry. So 
We thing tried it again: ‘Oh, papa, 
why dowt you look at the pig with a tin 

bead im!’ 

Then the farmer did look up and saw 
this of his own Berkshire 8, & youngish 
fellow, had stuck his nose so far into a 
great apple-can that he really did look like 
spig witha tin head. The farmer ran to 
erescue, getting over the ground as fast 
asbecould in his great thumping boots. 
But it was at least fifteen minutes before 
be could catch the pig, which was rushing 
about all over the premises, as though he 

was either drunk or crazy. 

At last, however, the pig was caught, 
and then the farmer and his wife set at 
work to take the can off his head. Dv you 
Know, they couldn’t budge it. The can 
stack fast. It couldn’t have stuck faster 
fit really had been a part of the pig. 

After trying all sorts of ways to loosen 
the can for about five minutes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Farmer at one and the same instant 
sat down on the 


tyes upon the pig and the can, as| 

igh each was studying how to! 
separate the one from the other. 
‘hen it seemed to dawn upon them 


iat the case was a hopeless oue, where- 
pon each quit looking at the pig and can 


‘nd began looking atthe other. The wife | 


arst out crying; the man had to bite his 
ip © keep from doing the same thing. 


“All the while Thad been standing by | 


fence watching the performance in the 
J ard, I thought it about time to offer a/| 
dit of advice. 
“* What's the matter?’ I asked. 
: ‘Looking up, the disconsolate pair saw 
me for the first time. They did not answer 
a words, They simply pointed at the pig 
‘Will it not come off?’ I inquired, just 
as thoug gh I had not witnessed the unsuc- 
“ssl attempts to get it off. 
The farmer shook his head sorrow- 
ful + Nr the wife shook hers and gave a 
resh ‘ boo-} hoo. 
“a 1 tell you what to do with him,’ 
Il. ‘Take him to a tinshop, and be 
Wek abou It it. 
‘A minute Jater the farmer, his wife, 
7 's daughter, the pig, and the can, and my- 
nif were Speeding down Columbus Avenue 
rach the farmer’s galloping horse. We 
€dthe tinshop in a jiffy, lifted the 
Pig out of the wagon and carried him into 
the back shop. 
te thet the work of about two minutes 
oa ome to unsolder the bottom 
and ent. can. Then he took his shears 
little ¢ & path up the side of the can. A 
: Witch then and young Berkshire was 
ae ever except a slight cut just 
edge of 's right ear, where the sharp 
the can had rubbed against him. 





h lovely curve and hollow, 


ground and fixed their | 


_BOS 


‘** How! much ?’ demanded the farmer, 
*** Twenty-five cents,’ answered the tin- 
man. ‘That's our regular price for uncan- 
ning pigs’ heads.’” 

‘**Do you suppose, doctor, 
reporter, ‘‘ that that tinman ever did such 
a job as that before?” 

‘No, Ido not,” answered the doctor; 
‘** he was probably trying to be funny.” 





The Speech of Man and Monkeys. 


Prof. R. L. Garner, who has made many 
interesting experiments to determine the 
language of monkeys and who has gone 
to Africa to study the speech of the great 
apes as well as of the native human beings 
in the interior, has published many inter- 
jesting accounts of our simian kinsmen. 
|In The Forum for August he sums up the 
| scientific results that he has attained thus 
|} far in his original and interesting investi- 
gations of the origin of speech, and 
explains the nature of the experiments 
| that he has gone to Africa to complete. 

Prof. Garner’s work was made possible 
| only by the discovery of the phonograph, 
| which he maintains is yet a very crude in- 
strument for his use. He has so analyzed 
|the speech of monkeys and of man as to 
|} convert the sounds of one into the other, 
and thus he thinks he has determined the 
identity of them. He has gone far enough 
in his experiments to ask the interesting 
question, Does this not prove along the 


scent from monkeys? 

“The present state of the speech of 
monkeys,” says Mr. Garner, ‘‘appears to 
have been reached by development froma 
lower form. Each race or kind of mon- 
keys has its own peculiar tongue, slightly 
shaded into dialects, and the radical 
sounds do not appear to have the same 
meaning in different tongues. The pho- 
netic character of their speech is equally 
as high as that of children ina like state 
of mental development, and seems to obey 
the same laws of phonetic growth, change, 
and decay as human speech. It appears to 
me that their speech is capable of commu- 
nicating the ideas that they are capable of 
conceiving, and, measured by their mental, 
moral, and social status, is as well devel- 
oped asthe speech of man measured by 
the same units. In conclusion, I would 
say that since the sounds uttered by mon- 
keys perform all that speech performs, is 
made of the same material, produced by 
the same means, acts to the same ends and 
through the same media, it is as near an 
approach to speech as the mental opera- 
tions by which it is produced are an ap- 
proach to thought. If it can be shown 
that these mental feats are not thought, 
the same process of reasoning could show 
that these sounds are not speech. If man 
derived his other faculties from such an 
ancestry, may not his speech have been 
acquired from such a source? If the pro- 
totype of man has survived through all 
the vicissitudes of time, may not his 
speech likewise have survived? If the 
races of mankind are the progeny of the 
simian stock, may not their languages be 
the progeny of the simian tongue? 


Bass Point Nahant, 

Nahant is rapidly becoming synonymous 
| with a cooling breeze in the minds of the 
| traveiling public of Boston and vicinity 
}and the expression ‘as coolas Bass Point’ 
is frequently heard. 

| It has been known for a long time that 
Boston stood in need of a cool res srt with- 
in a short sailing distance of the city and 
}the new resort at Bass Point meets this 
|demand in every particular. 

The sail includes a sail through Shirley 
Gut, a channel so narrow and so many dev- 
| ious turnings a3 to necessitate the steamer 
| describing ‘the figure eight in her onward 
passage. 

On landing at Bass Point after a twenty 
minutes sail across the beautiful waters of 
Massachussetts Bay the tourist is landed at 
the new wharf at Bass Point, where the 
improvments made by the Companv start 
a thought of uncertainty as to whether 
this is the right place. A new hotel, sever- 
al spacious shades and a veranda con- 
taining 4000 square feet, every foot af- 
fording an ocean view, are the most import- 
ant of the many changes that greet the eye 
at every turn. 

One of the pleasant features are the 
Band Concerts given daily by Howard’s 
Ladies’ Military Band, commencing at 1. 30 
P. M. and continuing every other hour 
during the day and evening. 

As ‘the last boat leaves at 9.30 one may 
enjoy a very enjoyable evening by leaving 
Boston on the 5.00 or 6.30 P.M. boat, 
returning at 9. 30. 

Spacious iron steamers make trips every 
ninety minutes during the day from Bat- 
tery Wharf. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has boen 








asei by mothers for their children teething. It | 


soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
pain cureswind colic,and is the best remedy for | 


line of phonographic development our de- | 


TON COMMONWEALTH. 






| Money Easy Made. 


’> asked the | 





larrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all drug ~q 


throughout the worl. Be sure and ask for “ 
W'NSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


EW. 0, MniOKeT 


|H. F. Dexno & Co., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Drak Sir: —I boughbht a Lightning Plater | 
from your agent, Mr. Morrison and made | 


$45 in two weeks, plating watches, jewelry, 
table-ware, etc. I get all the work I can 
do. I have sold two platers. Enclosed | 
tind $10, agent’s price for them. 
first express. I want the agency for one 
county. Yours truly, 
JoHN MURRAY. 
Write above firm for circulars. 


AYLOR 
G.0, WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT sold In bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature<———— 


CHESTER H, GRAVES & SONS, Boston, 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














Ripans Tabules : for sour stomach. 


TWO HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


Via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R’y, on Tuesday, August 30th, and 
September 27th, 1802. 

Where the grasses are kissed by the wand’ring 

breeze, 
And the fields are rich with the golden grain; 
Where the schooner ploughs through the prairie 
seas, 
To its destined port on the western plain; 
Where homes may never be sought in vain, 
And hope is the thriftiest plant that grows; 
Where man may ever his rights maintain, 
And land is as free as the wind that blows. 


For further particulars apply to the nearest 
Ticket Agent, or address C. A. Brown, New Eng 
land Passenger Agent, Old State House, 210 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


JOUNSON'S 


ANopYNE 


LINIMENT 


yrerke ANY OTHE, 


Yor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL us,  ° 
Im 1810 
Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
In use f 
Thi in ke Of It. Years, and stl! leads . 
ration after Generation have used and blessed. it. it. 
Every ws ute have a bottle in his satchel, 
From Rheumatism, 
Ever ry Su fferer Sciatic Neuralgia, 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron- 
So hitis, ae ae ee as Pa, 
reness in y or m ints 8 
li find in this old “aed yn Fy speedy cure’ 
Should have Johnson's 


Eve ry M oth er Anodyne Li Liniment in the 


roup, Colds, 

Sore Throa’ Zepetina, Colic, Cuts, ) ee, ‘ ram 
a occur in any family without 
Gompie Dela: age may « mar one a life. Relieves all Summer 
magic. Price, 85 cts. Poet paid: 6 bot- 
ES Express paid. L8. Johnson & Co .» Boston, Mass, 


bass Pol Nabant, 


Steamers from ual WHARF, adjoinin; 
East Boston North Ferry 

SCHEDULE (weather permitting.) 

For BASS POINT WEEK DAYS AND SUN 
DAYS: 9.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.20, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.80, 8.25 P.M. Return: 10.30 


3 





A. M., 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 | 


P. M. 

For NAHANT WEEK DAYS: 9.30 A. M., 
12.30, 2.20, 3.230, 5.00, 6.30 P.M. Keturn 
%.00, 11.00, A. M., 2.00, 3.25, 4.235, 6.30 
P.™W. SUNDAYS: 9.30 A. M.. 5.00, 6.30 
P.M. Return: 8.00, 11.00 A.M.,6.30 P.M 

East Boston ferry cars direct to wharf. Ticket: 
25 cents each way, children 15 cents; sold o1 
wharf; haar ——- to picnics. 

. FLANDERS, Eastern Agent. 
ciyae Thae, 3 201 Washington Bt, Boston. 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
© acite attended to. 
DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercie! Wh2xi, 


Ship by | 


15 


A “GOOD. “AND” HONEST 
| INVESTMENT. 


Treasury Full-paid Stock of the Denver- 
Summit Gold Co... Massachusetts organiz- 
ation, at 15 cents a share. (Subject to ad- 
| vance.) 


Four claims in Admiralty Island, 
feet each, 

Average value of ore, $20 aor ton, ° 

1200 feet working ground above tunnel level. 





Alaska, 1500x600 


Recommended by those who have seen It. 
DOUGLASS ISLAND, ALASKA, 
June 22, 1892. 
Denver-Summit Gold Co., 
Boston, Mass. : 

Gentlemen,—Being prospectors and having seen your 
property on Admiralty Island last fall, although short of 
money, we each of us send you post-office orders, for 
which please send 500 shares. 

(Signed) DAVID CAMPBELL 
JESSY McWILLIAMS. 


Full information and reliable expert reports. A rare 
opportunity to get an interest at a nominal price, with 
reputable parties, in what is belleved to be 


A VERY VALUABLE PROPERTY, 


Address 
HARRISON L. FISH, President, 


12 Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


INVESTMENTS, 


City of Boston----------+: 3 1-2 and 4’s 

City of Providence Gold------+------ 4’s 
City of Cambridge: --------+---- eee A’ 
City of Newton-:----- coccevccccce sce hg 
City of Lowell---+++++ese+seeeeee eee A'S 
City of Concord, N. H-----+--+++--+-- 4.8 
City of New Haven, Conn------ -+++3 1-2 
City of Marlboro--------s+eeeereeee ..4’8 
City of Dayton, O------- poncoen¥eu -6’s 
Old Colony Rd-:++ -+++++ eeseee rere: 4’ 
Boston & Lowell Rd------------ rr 4) 
NE Silos nuk cen o> Pashia -++-'g, 1912 


FOR SALE BY 


R. L. DAY & C0. 


40 Water St. 


CONSERVATIVE 
MUNICIPAL 
INVESTMENTS. 





Malden, Mass------------- cocce coouhg 
Brockton, Mass---+-+-seeeee wre TeTie 4’s 
Pt. Huron, Mich -<ee cece cecccceeeee 5’s 
Grand Rapids, Mich: ----- CRoeiendess 5’s 
|Omaha, Neb------eceeeeeeee eee eeees 5’s 
Toledo, Qhid«+-+++eeereeeeeeees eee - D's 
Fresno, Cal., GOld-+++-+-+ sense oedee'e 5’s 
Astoria, Ore., gold-- seees eriery + i.) 
ae Marys, Ohio------+--+++++++- --6’s 


And other Choice Bonds. 
Descriptive List on application. 


W. J. HAYNES & SONS, 


7 Exchange Place. 
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AT SET OF SUN. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 





Three rays of light shot upward from the west 
Three golden rays, which lit the land and sea, 
And lost theinselves above in mystery. 


The day had been a day of mist and rain, 

The wind had sobbed in pitiful unrest; 

And, like a heart within a weary breast, 

The sea had throbbed, and Nature seemed to 
weep; 

When suddenly these sun rays lit the plain, 

And bathed the sea and soothed the sense of 
pain; 

Lighting the dull gray skies with wondrous 
light 

As golden as the hoard which misers keep. 

From point to point I saw the warm life leap, 

Until, the whole world lit, the single thought 

Was that of Peace. 

The world was not less bright 

With the on-coming of the gentle night, 

For the three beacons of the unseen sun 

Within all hearts a work of gladness wrought. 

It was the triumph of a fight long fought 

With misery and gloom and sad despair, 

And light had conquered all as day was done, 

And hearts assailed by Doubt were still unwon. 


For these three rays of glory were to me 

The answer to the often-whispered prayer— 
One Faith, one Hope, the other Love most fair; 
The rays of God which light all misery. 


—|Harper’s Weekly. 





A POINT OF STRATAGEM. 


George Ruthven had reasons to feel 
satisfied with himself, yet he didn’t. He 
had passed the final examinations at Pier- 
son with credit. He had been appointed to 
deliver a dissertation at the approachiog 
commencement, and in letter and gesture 
he was perfect. His future was settled, 
for the conditions of his Uncle Amos’s 
will seemed certain of fulfillment. 

Uncle Amos Ruthven had nursed a dis- 
appointment into a distemper. Probably 
because he had had so little to worry 
about, for he had been a rich and healthy 
bachelor. He, too, had attended Pierson 
College, but during his last year had been 
dropped for a deficiency in scholarship 
caused by an excess in good-fellowship. 
He had, indeed, received his degree at 
Triennial, but the consolation had been as 
dry as the parchment. He had continued 
to regard himself as disgraced, as the 
subject of pity from men whom he had 
patronized, as a butt for the finger of 
scorn. Ridiculous, of course; yet if all 
ridiculous sorrows were eliminated, the 
manufacture of crape would become a 
lost art. 

This sentiment had colored his life with 
melancholy and had permeated his last 
will and testament. According to that 
evidence of his sanity he had left his 
estate to his nephew George to be vested 
in him at the age of twenty-five subject to 
the conditions that he should be graduated 
from Pierson and should receive his diplo- 
ma with his class. Incase of any breach 
the entire property was bequeathed to such 
charitable institutions asto which Uncle 
Amos had felt the least concern. 

Yet George Ruthven, with the Alps 
crossed and this beautiful Italy before 
him, was moody and distraught. Two 
cares perturbed him—he was in doubt, he 
was in love. 

Mr. Moses Cohn, a seductive Semite, was 
the active essential of this first difficulty. 
Mr. Cohn was a college creditor by trade; 
one who had been wronged by undergrad- 
uates for years, and had thus grown opu- 
lent. Ill treatment had taught him craft— 
a work of supererogation. There were 
four degrees to his system—he was hot 
after a freshman, warm toward a sopho- 
more, cool toward a junior, frigid toward 
a senior. The explanation is simple. He 
strove to get a freshman hopelessly in his 
debt; he spent the rest of the course in 
collecting principal and interest, or —a 
more exact combination— principally in- 
erest. 

With George, Mr. Cohn had been unusu- 
ally gracious. He had taught him the 
magical powers of compound interest 
even unto the second term of senior year. 
Since then he had resorted to the peine 
forte et dure of collection in which, owing, 
likely, to ancestral acquaintance with the 
Inquisition, he was uniquely proficient. 

Miss Ruth Minturn, the sister of his 
chum, Albert Minturn, was the bitter- 
sweet of George’s second difficulty. He 
had fallen in love with her, of course; 
that was a part of the college curriculum; 
but he found its influences more stable 
than those of Calculus. Ruth was a de- 
mure little thing, chiefly noticeable fora 
pair of fine hazel eyes which sometimes 
flashed a perplexing contradiction to the 
lines of her hps. Her brother Albert was 
a type of muscular Christianity. He 
pulled stroke oar on the crew; he was a 
class deacon. Strength was as natural to 
him as weakness to George. His friend- 
ship was thus deepened by the anxiety of a 
mentor. Cohan especially was a thorn to 
his flesh. Andif on this subject he was 
didactic and pragmatic, George only 
thought the more of him and the less of 





| surely thought the world of him, took so 


himself. Thus humility produced despair 
within George’s heart through an applica- 
tion of the rule of three. If Albert, who 


rigid a view of his conduct, what would 
Roth, whose regard was uncertain, think 
|should she ever know? And George would 
groan as he worked out the invariable 
result. 

For chivalry, driven from castle and 
town, has found an abiding retreat be- 
neath academic shades. To the under- 
graduate his ladye-fair is not 
charming apotheosis of flesh and blood, 
she is the sublime essence of all the vir- 
tues. George and Ruth from the first had 
been mutually attracted. College events 
and vacations had brought them intimate- 
ly together during the four years. They 
had reached that incomprehensible relation, 
an understending. However Ruth may 
have regarded it, this seemed a state of 
probation to George. 
Alas! if he should be found wanting. She 
was 80 far above him: as different as her 
tiny "hand from his brawny fist. Even 
Albert seemed a clod beside jher; yet he 
was her ideal of manliness. 

There was an innocent gayety about 
Ruth which was hernatare. She lived and 
she enjoyed. In her plans she was the 
leader who ignored difficulties and discov- 
ered pleasure. Yet this characteristic from 


its very naturalness lingered not in 
George's memory. Ruth was Ruth, of 
course; that was why he loved her. But 


he did cogitate ruefully over certain isola- 
ted remarks which had been born with far 
less labor. For instance, one day, he had 
been telling of the misfortunes of a 
friend who had been requested by a 
solicitous Facuity to seek other scenes 
temporarily. ‘‘He is the best fellow in the 
world,” George had said. ‘Every one 
likes him. He is his own worst enemy.” 

Ruth’s little hands had clinched energet- 
ically. ‘‘I despise that phrase,” she had 
cried; ‘‘it is a fimsy excuse for evil, and I 
despise weak men.” 

Again, they had been talking about the 
facility with which college men get into 
debt, and the ensuing troubles. 

“*T haven't the least bit of pity for them.” 
Ruth had protested. ‘‘A man who owes 
what he can’t pay is dishonorable. If 
Albert should do such things I would never 
look at him again.” 

It was such memories as these, joined to 
the unremitting attentions of Mr. Cohn, 
which made George so ill at ease during 
Commencement Week. The Minturns 
were at Pierson, of course; Alb rt was to 
deliver the valedictory. And George was 
Ruth’s escort, recognized as such,with all 
the strictness of college etiquette. How 
happy he should have been; yet he wasn’t. 
Even from their very meeting at the sta- 
tion there had seemed something wrong to 
George; a shade, a coldness, an indefina- 
ble veil which separated. Not that she 
wasn’t agreeable; indeed, too much so; 
but with all there was a lack of personal 
interest which might be indifference. 
Still he was most assiduous, and Ruth 
surely enjoyed the round of events if he 
didn’t. 

But, besides and worse, wherever they 
went Mr. Cohnappeared. Smiling, oleag- 
inous, with a cigar atan acute angle, he 
stood at one side, yet as apparent as the 
private detective of a millionaire. Ruth’s 
bright eyes soon noticed him 

‘‘Who is that horrid man, George,” she 
asked, ‘‘who raises his hat to you fifty 
times a day?” 

“Oh, no one in particular—a friend of 


of worry. 

Ruth lightly changed the subject 
heeding his rudeness. 
and George worried the more. 


Cohn, the same in cigar, smile, and unctu- 
ousness, but not in silence. 

‘‘Oxcuse me, lady, and beg pardon, Mr. 
Rutven,” he began with a shrug, ‘*but could 
you attend to dat matter for me? Perhaps 
de leedle lady—” 

Without a thought George knocked him 
down. 

The man picked himself frem the gutter, 
oleaginous of course, with the cigar stlll 
obliquely aspiring, but the smile had thick- 
ened into a scowl. He shook a dirty, 
stubby finger in Goorge’s face. ‘You see, 
I fix you for dat, Mr. Rutven,” he shriek- 
ed, and discreetly retreated. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Ruthven,” said Ruth 
icily. “I couldn't think of seeing you 
again. I wouldn’t take you from your 
friend for the world.” And eluding his 
grasp she sprang up the steps and into the 
hotel, while George stood with mouth 
agape, looking far more like a freshman 
than a grave and reverend senior who 
knew it all; and that evening was the 
promenade concert, where they were to 
have danced so blithely, and the next day 
was commencement. 

Poor George! he thought of how Tom 
Brown, Verdant Green, and Pendennis 
would have acted in similar circum- 
stances, and sc did he conduct himself. 
The next morning came and found him 
after a few hours’ stupor still more miser- 





merely a | 


| 
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able. He was not destined to even make 
his languid toilet in quiet. There was a 
rap, the door opened, and Mr. Cohn enter- 
ed with taunting smile and aggressive 
cigar, accompanied by a formidable bailiff, 
who served George with a legal document. 

‘“‘Yash, Mr. Rutven,” cried Cohn. with a 
contortion of contempt, ‘‘I will show you 
what’s what. And mind, dat’s not all; 
Oh, no! I lose my moneys; but you shall 
lose more.” And Mr. Cohn executed a 
shuffle reminiscent of some tribal triumph. 

George examined ‘‘what’s what” at his 
leisure and found it to be a writ for debt 
in the sum of $2,500. How mighty are thy 
works, oh, compound interest! Well, the 
bolt had fallen, and he still lived. After 
all, what did it matter? He would pay the 
judgment, iniquitous theugh it would be, 
as soon as he should pass a bad half hour 
with his guardian, and then—ah! George 
sighed as he thought of the faithless Ruth 


He was being tried. | and the shattered vase of his bliss—then 


he Jwould sail far away and take some 
savage woman who should rear his dusky 
race. And even to 
venture presented a certain charm. 

Commencement exercises were always 
held in the old Brick Church. 
President and Faculty sat in scholastic | 
state. 
Secretary with a table in front of him 
upon which the sheepskins were piled in 
bronzed cylindrical cases, each one marked 
with the victor’s name in white letters. 
It was the Secretary's pleasing duty, as the 
graduate, having delivered his thesis, 
bowed his way off the stage, to hand to 
him this testament of his proficiency. On 
either side were doors leading to the vestry 
room in the rear, where the neophytes as- 
sembled and awaited the ordeal with fear 
and trembling. 

The hour came. George looked out 
through a peephole. The church was 
crowded. What a dizzy confusion of flut- 
tering fans. What a dense scent of 
flowers arising almost like a mist. What 
a dazzle of bright hues and brighter eyes. 
Could he face such an audience without 
flushing? Ah, yes! after his misfortunes 
and experience, with faithless Ruth as his 
past, and some savage woman as his indefi- 
nite future, there was no occasion for him 
to become excited. What difference could 
it make how he did? It would simply be 
but another sand in his vast Sahara. 


But where were the Minturns? His pas- 
sion was at least curious. Nowhere in 
front. There were many faces, but pot the 
one which had eeemed framed with the 
aureole of his love. He looked to his 
right, for there were pews facing the pui- 
pit on either side, and there they were, in 
the second pew. How sweet Rath looked; 
but oh, how calm, bow free from care! 
Little did she think of bim who stood so 
close to her, that, but for the intervening 
wall, he might grasp her hand. Alas! 
there was an eterual barrier of his mis- 
deeds which separated them even more ef- 
fectually. 

But who was it who sat in the pew im- 
mediately in front of the Minturns, within 
a few feet of the Secretary’s table? Who, 
indeed, but his evil genius, never more 
smiling and oleaginous, since the absence 
of the cigar gave an unbroken expanse. 
He had come to gibe at him; but mind 
should prove its superiority over matter, 
and such rank matter! 

And as George gazed, the organ pealed 
forth a processional. The Faculty, pre- 





mine,” blurted George with the abruptness | 


One afternoon, however, on their return | % ; 
to the Pierson House, as George sprang | Mr. Cohn sneak to the Secretary's side, 
from the carriage to assist Ruth, he felt a | breathe an unpleasant whisper in his ear, 
touch on his shoulder, and there stood Mr. | 80d hand him a paper resembling the legal 


ceded by the High Sheriffof the county 
tripping over an inconvenient wand, tod- 
|dled down the aisle and arranged them- 


without | Selves with funereal decorum. An usher 
She merely smiled, | Placed the diplomas on the table before the 


Secretary. 


Then George’s eyes protruded. He saw 


| document which he himself had received. 
|He sawthe Secretary start—an unusual 
| convulsion—and then give one of the diplo- 
mas to Cohn, who bore itin triumph to 
his seat. What could all this mean? 
George didn’t wait long before knowing. 


The President announced the salutation 
And soon the audience was enthralled by 
augustan periods. Taking advantage of 
this spell the Secretary stole from the 
stage and entered the vestry. 

“Ruthven,” he called, sharply, clearly, 
and George stood before him. ‘Some 
creditor of yours named Cohn has gar- 
nisheed your diploma. You are disgraced, 
and, through you, your class and the col- 


| 


his misery the ad-| 


The pulpit | 
was converted into a stage whereon the | 


On their extreme right was the | 


once the flendish Orienta| 
Cohn. Hehadinsome w 
conditions of Uncle Amos’ 
wrought his ruin at the risk of hy 
loss, like Samson tugging at +4, 9.0% 
Now everything was gone—joy, +). 
even the savage woman was mo, 
the dusky race more embryonic 
sailed he must needs work — 
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Well, at least he would be enue Passage 

should perceive that there was No one 

coal within his Spartan breast He w Ving 

his teeth. With the calmness P . A 

he resolved that his exit shoyiq — “spair 

with rhetorical pyrotechnics | *% 
He stood by his peephole and wa: 

and waited. There sat Ruth, co rir a 

serene, sO unmindful of him “— ve 

crouched Cobn, with the diploma elo, 

side him, his little eyes gleaming 

tantly. Why, if Ruth should 4 “Sige 

could read the white letters of hic , - 

the case; but what would she car ? Gr, 

ates eame and went. Musi She 

occasional relief. The President q “ 

a hymn: ‘*Before Jehovah's a 

| Throne.” George braced himsel/ rag 

dissertation would immediately ¢, Ww ( 
The audience arose, and with ther Mr 

Cohn ont of respect doubtless f ’ He 

braic quality of the first verse p. 

whether this satisfied his > 

| corns sympathized with his anxiety, he « l Be 

down again. Then a blood-curdling eye, 

oceurmd which caused the boy wh, 

pumped and the organ thus to gasp jp 

son. Mr. Cohn bounded at east thre S 


feet in the air like a sturgeon’s 
uttered a yell betokening Gehenng 
getful of the precious diploma apd 
he rushed out of the pew and thr 
vestry. Ashe darted by, George, | 
astounded, still had sufficient presence 
revenge to urge his exit with a y 
kick. Fora moment there was a 
The music ceased. Men _ gesticulated 
Women screamed. As George lovked 
again he saw Ruth quietly descending from 
the stage. Had terror driven her daf; 
Yet she seemed so delighted. The Prog. 
dent waved his band deprecatingly, «Py, 
congregation will kindly resume at the 
third, omitting the fourth, stanza,” he gaig 
The organ, too, recovered its wind, ang 
harmony reigned. 

Then came the dissertation Ge 
stepped forward, and his clear voice rape 
out as true as a silver trumpet. Not g 
waver, not a tremor; even the Secretary 
smiled approval as he easily achieved the 
success of the day. Ah, indeed! hoy 
mighty an auxiliary is despair! What hsd 
he resolved? that if like Sardanapalus ) 
had lived, so like Sardanapalus should is 
end be glorious. And now that end had 
come, and naught was left of life save 
ashes. Heavy was George’s heart as bh 
bowed, unmoved by the enthusiasm he had 


ose. 
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evoked, and withdrew fromthe stage. But 
was he dreaming? No, he pinched himself 
on the further side from the audience and 
he felt the pinch. But there stood the 


Secretary with the diploma outstretched 
as if Mr. Cohn were acreation more than 


apocryphal. And there was Ruth, utterly 
regardless of appearances, waving her 
handkerchief, kissing her hand, fairly 


jumping up and down from joy. 

George satin the corner of the vestry 
until the ceremonies were over, hugging 
his diploma, overwrought by the contra 
dictions of theday. One thing alone did 
he clearly realize; that the savage woman 
had been suddenly bereft of a tender hus 
band, the dusky race ofa devoted father, 
and he did not mourn their loss. Thent 
joined the Minturns. He had but a moment 
to give to Ruth, for the afternoon was 


PAID 





lege.” 
George staggered back. 
“Garn—” he hesitated. ‘Excuse me, 


Sir, what does that mean?” 


A person of your evident experience with | 


the disreputable side of the law should at 
least know that. Your creditor has seized 
and levied upon your diploma as security 
for debt. Twenty-five hundred dollars! 
Outrageous! Criminal! But mind, nota 
word to any one! We must hide this hor- 
ror. Speak your dissertation as if nothing 
had happened. You must, at least, make 
this reparation,” and the Secretary stalked 
away. 

Asif nothing had happened. Oh, yes; 
nothing at all. George comprehended at 


pledged to the class farewell. Yet this This 
sufficed for that little hand to nestle at 
home witbin his stalwart palm; for that profits 
thrilling voiceto whisper,oh,so caressing!) 

“Did you really think, dear, that I meant Lands 
what I said? Girls never do when they 
say such things, or they wouldn't say thew. nese, 
Why should I care if your generous 
nature had given that wretch a hold on you tear 
except to love you the more, and to strive 
to help you?) Youneed a guardian, you big, , 
silly boy.” enta 

‘A guardian angel,” vowed George. 

“But I understood the situation in & Franc 
flash,”laughed Ruth triumphantly, ‘‘and [ 
saved you. Now hurry along and enjoy Elect) 
yourself. We are all so proud of you. 

And George did hurry along and enjoy and ¢ 
himself, though again and anon the per- 
plexing question would arise, “But how the 
did she save me?” ola as 

That evening, when they stroiied & _ 
gether beneath arches of interlacing ¢ ~ y 


starligaot 


'Goughs through which the starligh 
glimmered, bespangling the tender leaves, 
George urged this question. Rath see a 
strangely reluctant. She changed the sub- 
ject. She renewed her fascinations with 
coquetry. Invain. George persisted or 
success had emboldened him. “I think, 
at length Ruth faltered, ‘‘I think that 
dropped my hat-pin on the seat.” 

“(Qb,” said George, apprehending. 
I wonder that it stood.” me 

“I think,” she confessed sorrow ally, 
' «] think that I bent it a little,” and i... 
| hid against her lover’s breast those | seuty 
‘eyes which so contradicted her demu 
little face.—[New York Times. 
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Causeway Street. 


FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 9.30 A.M., 1.15 
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Cc t to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis ve — an Central and Wabash Rys 
1S 00 i EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Bait, 


i. 15k .-M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
to Troy. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8, 00 4 M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
tres al. 
10. 3 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
Cars to Montreal. 
3, 05 vi P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
7 00! P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
to Montre al. 
* Daily. 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Age. 
Boston, Mase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
EAST EXPRESS TRAINS, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 
ROUTE, 


SARATOGA 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted). 





Leave Arrive 
Boston. Saratoga. 
9.00 A. M.....DAY EXPRESS.....+....! 3.35 P.M. 
11.00 A. M.....SARATOGA SPECIAL..4,30 P. M. 
11.30 A. M.... PASSENGER... -cseeees 7.30 P.M. 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 

For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Care 
or further information, apply at 250 Wasning- 
ton street, or at Passenger Station, Cause - 
way street, Boston. J. R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 
10.45, 11.30 A.M.; woe 1.80, 2.80, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 
P.M.; Return, 8.55, 11.20, A.M.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 
4.15, 5.20, 6.55, 5.20, "9.50 P. M. 

Fo HULL (Y.c. Pier), at 10.45 A.M.; 2.30 
P.M. Return, 4.10, 6.50 P.M 

FOR DOWNER LANDING, at 10.45 A.M.; 
2.30,5.15 P.M. Return, &.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.55, 
6.85 P.M. 

FOR NANTASKET (all the way by boat), at 
9.30, 10.80, 11.30 A.M.; 12.80, 1.30 2.20, 3.00, 3 30, 4.50, 
6.15 P.M. Keturn, 8.00, 11.00 A.M.; 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.80 P.M. 

FOR NASTASK ET (boat and rail, via Pem- 
berton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 P. M. Return, 11.02 A.M.; 12.32, 
1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.87' 8.02, 9.33 ’P. M. 

Boat leaves HINGHAM for BOSTON at 8.30 
A.M. 


Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large jAne of Library and ‘Standing’ Desks} 
Office and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
‘Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


BanINTREE WILKES. 


— 3932.— 








SALEM WILLOWS AND BEVERLY | 


Leave Boston, week days, *10.30 a.m., 6.25 p.m.; 
Sundays, *10.45 a.m., 6.15 p.m. eave Beverly, 
week yg 7- — a.m., *3.00 p.m.; Sundays, 8.00 
a.m. , *3 45 

*3tops at Ygalem Willows, leaving 15 min. later. 


FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 





Worth of Lots: 


ALREADY SOLD. 


FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 

Freight forwarded to Saiem and Beverly at low 
rates. The Isles of Shoals are private property, | 
and the proprietozs will not allow any intoxicated 

or + ieee disorderly person to land upon the 
| anes 

Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 

Washington st. and at the wharf. 
W. E. PEARSON, W. A. MCCRILLIS, 
General Mg’r. General Ag’t. 


TRIAL 2.44, STANDARD BRED. |; 


| sire, RED WILKES, sire of Red Bell, 2.114, and | 
| 63 others in 2.30 list, 18 being in 2.20 list. 

; Dam, MOLLY, by Williams’ Mambrino, sire of 
| dams of Santa Claus, 2 -17%,and Mambrino Wilkes, 
| 2.28%, ete. Moll broduced Rachael B., 2.283, 
| ‘dam of Raven, 2.26% at three te ars). 

| Braintree Wilkes is a very 


hands, 1150 ounds. 


‘ Will stand season 1892, to close August 15, at | 


stable of Fayette Nou thrup, No. Adams, 
| = $25 to warrant mare in foal, 
| at time of service, balance when mare Soaks 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
Cc. G. LEONARD, Prop., 
{Wilmington, Vt. 





New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 








Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. 8S. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


(LIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston, 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday and Friday, at 12 o'clock, 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, and 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
Illustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS C, 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston. 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 





2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 


8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA, 
REACHED FROM 8ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

i—Where good farm lands are stil) within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 

8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 

free. Addresss 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A. C. HARVEY, 
228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Ripans 'Tabules cure dizziness. 








andsome, stylish, | 
seal brown horse, foaled in Kentucky in 1883, 16 | 


payable | for your property. 


OWN YOUR © HOME. 


We buy the land and build the 
building for you. 


We have the most perfect plas of handling real 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything with 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 
| Every month’s rent you pay goes towards paying 
o capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Room 6 Boston 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Real 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 














Baking 
Powder 








FOR YOURSELF. 





POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Boils, 
Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum, 
Lapy POOR’S OINTMENT. 

uggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & Hilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale 
Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 


can be promptly cured by 
Kept by 


Portland, Maine, Cutler Bros. 


‘WORDS 


IN SEASON. 





SERIES. OF SERMONS 





HOWARD H. BROWN, 
FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE, 
EDWARD E. HALE, 
CHARLES F, DOLE, 


The authors of this series of sermons, 
issued in this four-fold form, unite in 
the plan primarily to provide a regular 
supply of tracts for the post-office dis- 
tribution of their several churches, and 
their members. 

Single copies of the series of twenty 
sent bv mail, Ome Dollar for the 
series. The sermons of either preacher, 
separately, will be sent for Thirty- 
five cents the series. The bound 
volume will be $4.50. 

For further particulars address, 
J.STILMAN SMITH & CO.., 

8 HAMILTON PLACE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SO a ca a 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER with 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES ? 


Lady Poor's Ointment 


Stops tue itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
all micers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
the tumors. 

Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants 
have produced an OINTMENT which will 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of Lapy Poor’s OINTMENT will 
convince the sufferer that there is a Balm for 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on your throbbin 
and aching nipples, and you will 
speedily. 


breasts 
nd relief 


** Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest 
Order. 





Send for Catalogue. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Go., 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 








BOSTON PARALYTIC 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, & ~y ~ 4 
brain and nervous diseases in all their forms. The only 
paralytic institute In the United States. Consultation 
and ad~ice at the institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


INSTITUTE OPEN/DAILY FROM 9 A.M 
teoS P.M. 


EA. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 ulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union ,Park (St. 














MUSIC 


VACATION. 


Prepare for a jolly time by taking away in your 
trunk one or tivo singing books. There will be rainy 
days and jolly evenings when music well be_ keenly 
appreciated. 


NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK. 


All the new Harvard Songs of the last three 
years; 92 pages; paper, $1. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


Over 200,000 sold. Latest edition; paper, 50 cents. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 


One hundred and twenty pages ; heavy paper, $1. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 


As sung at Hampton Institute. Paper, 30 cents. 
MINSTREL SONGS—OLD AND NEW. 
100 old-time plantation melodies ; heavy paper; $1. 
College Songs for Guitar. 

College Songs for Banjo. 
Either volume, $1. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES. 


Greatly enlarged; 11) pages; paper, 50 cents. 


WAR SONGS. 


With ringing choruses; paper, 5@ cents. 


Good Old Songs We Used to fing. 
Over 100 jolly, famous songs of the last half- 
century; paper, $1 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Sixty-six Irish Ballads ; paper, $1. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 
Vol. 1, 27 pieces; Vol. 2, 24 pieces. Either volume, 
paper, $1. 


EUREKA SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


For learning to play in a short time without the 
heip of a teacher, any one of the following 
Instruments: 


VIOLIN, FLUTE, CORNET, 
GUITAR, PIANO, CLARINET, 
BANJO, ORGAN, PICCOLO, 
MANDOLIN, FIFE, ACCORDION. 


Each volume contains nearly one hundred well- 
chosen pieces for that especial instrument. This 
music alone would cost from $2 to 83, if purchased 
separately. Each volume, paper covered, 75 cts. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
: 323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 7 pyiston Set. 


Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARK, 


The F.P.Coxaundry Co, 


537 ALBANY ST., 
Established 14 years ago n Malden, 





And now removed to Boston, within your reach, 
where you can have your linen called for and 
delivered at your home. 


Spoons; “Old South Church,” “ 
“Memorial Hall,” (Cambridge), 
“Boston Bean,” “Easter.” 


AUGUsT x i. 


WM. H. LYNCH & co, 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNI 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hot 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers. o 


NGs. 


» Steamer 
et "8, Boay 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS. 
ote AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Sma 


Or 
ne 


14a” AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER * 


1441State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


MEMORIAL Hi 


MUON, 


Classic, 


Appronriate, 
Excellently 
Executed, 


JUST THE THING TO GIVE 4 


STUDENT. MADE ONLY jy 
STERLING SILVER, 


PRICES ;, 
Coffee Size, - - §) 59 
Tea Size, --..9 AN) 


Reed) 


Orange Size, - - 9% 


~ * 


Gilt Bowls, 25c. extra, 


SENT| POSTPAIp ON 
RECEIPT OF PRicy. 
MANUFACTURED ayp 
FOR SALE BY 





Pat. applicd for. 


GEO. E. HOMER, 


45 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Proprietor of the following Silver Souvenir 


Bunker H 
“Paul Revere 


ae Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price.te 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,015,826.% 
LIABILITIES. ....+..-.500+55 19,832,085 ,22 


$2,185,841.75 


LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies or 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid uponal! 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash s 
render and pales insurance yalues to which We 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statu. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any agé s€0 
application to the Company’s Office 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
8s. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TUHNER, Asst. Secretary: 








¢ Mor bine Habit Cured in 10 
Mi: days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon Orie 

\— ed : 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 





work executed in a atrictly First-clasa manner. ~ | 


Estimates promptly furnished fo: Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 


Custom Department. 
ment is done vy hand and by expert workmen. 








this city.) 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry | 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to our| 


All work in this depart. | 120 |TREMONT STREET, 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put io PERFEY 


Goods collected and delivered free of charge ORDER by the skilfuljandjthorough manicure . 


MRS. PEARSON, 


Room 73. 





Easy as an Old 


When You First Put It On. 
Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stoves: 


Shoe 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., °° *- 
to Thompson's Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston st" 
45 Green St., near BowdoinSq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq.,2°*' — 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; {5S Main 
District, ), Boston, . nearlyfopposite, Post, Office. 
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